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I 


The aim of the unprejudiced, self-respecting biographer is to 
set before his readers in clearest possible outline the figure of a 
man: true to life and revealed by his acts, his words, and —if it 
may be — by his very thoughts. Such was undoubtedly the pur- 
pose of Tacitus in the first six books of his Annals in dealing with 
the enigmatical figure of the emperor Tiberius. We need not doubt 
his word when he declares that he proposes to speak sine ira et 
studio, quorum causas procul habco.’ He tells us that he is well 
aware that historical events under a tyrant are falsified ‘‘for fear 
or favor’’ by their chroniclers.2, He feels, however, that at his 
vantage point in time he is sufficiently removed from the swirling 
current of events to be safely beyond the reach of either resent- 
ment or undue partiality. Of the latter failing we may indeed 
acquit him. We may also go so far as to credit him with the sincere 
desire to form a just estimate of the character of Tiberius. But we 
must not forget that so ardent a lover of freedom, such a champion 
of liberty as Tacitus clearly reveals himself to be,* had conceived a 
not unnatural hatred of tyrants during the fifteen long years of 
the reign of Domitian. Hence he was inevitably led to misinter- 
pret motives and, in reading records of dire events, to credit the 
worst that might be believed. As has already been pointed out 





1Tacitus, Annals, I, 1. 

2Ann. I, 1. 

3See Charles Christopher Mierow, ‘‘ Tacitus Speaks,’’ Studies in Philology, 
XXxxvill, 4, 556. 

4Agricola 3. 
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elsewhere,” he was prone to place base constructions upon all that 
Tiberius said or did. He goes so far as to admit the difficulty of 
forming a correct judgment of significant events on which there 
has been wide difference of opinion among contemporaries.’ But 
while he is ordinarily not of the number of those who admit hear. 
say evidence, he may inadvertently be magnifying the error of 
writers who turn the truth into its contrary. 

Now because of this very tendency on the part of the well. 
intentioned but sorely tempted author in question, any praise ac- 
corded Tiberius by Tacitus—— however faint — acquires unusual 
significance. Possibly, therefore, some of the actual lineaments of 
the Emperor may be discerned in the generally blurred and be- 
smirched portrait contained in the Annals. But if we seek to obtain 
therein a glimpse of Tiberius Himself, we must omit from con- 
sideration all statements attributed by Tacitus to rumor, gossip or 
an anonymous spokesman,’ and ignore all innuendo and the fre- 
quent attempts to impute base motives for worthy actions.* Where 
Tacitus bestows praise, there, we may be sure, such praise was well 
deserved. Let us then, by this unusual technique, seek to find 
what manner of man the emperor Tiberius was. 


II 


The life of Tiberius seems ideally adapted to serve as the sub- 
ject for a tragedy. Throughout his checkered career he was the 
sport of fortune: casus prima ab infantia ancipites, says Tacitus’ 
His brother, Drusus, was born in the imperial palace, though un- 
der strange circumstances. There Livia Drusilla, abducted by 
the emperor Augustus from Tiberius Claudius Nero,’° gave birth 
to this child of her first husband."t As a mere boy Tiberius, the 
elder son, became the comrade of his ill-fated father on his wan- 
derings.’? Later admitted to his stepfather’s home, he found first 
Marcellus and Agrippa, later Gaius and Lucius Caesar preferred 


5In ‘‘Two Roman Emperors,’’ by Charles Christopher Mierow, CJ, xxxvi, 
5, 272-274. 

6Ann. III, 19. 

7E.g., Ann. I, 4; II, 43; II, 55 (end); II, 72; III, 8; IV, 10. The emperor 
Tiberius said (Ann. III, 69): non ex rumore statuendum. 

8See ‘‘ Two Roman Emperors,’’ pp. 267-269. 

9Ann. VI, 51. 

10Ann. I, 10. 

11Ann. V, 1. 

12Ann. VI, 51. 
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to himself as possible successors to the imperial throne.’* Whether 
he desired it for himself is questionable. Happily married to Vip- 
sania Agrippina, the daughter of Marcus Agrippa, and the father 
of her son Drusus, he suffered the same indignity as his father be- 
fore him—and at the hands of the same man. For Augustus 
forced him to divorce his wife in order to marry Julia, the daugh- 
ter of Augustus by his earlier wife Scribonia. With Julia he 
found no happiness and ultimately sought release by going into 
voluntary exile in the distant island of Rhodes.’* After he had 
apparently resigned all expectation of an imperial career, he was 
recalled to the capital by Augustus and after twelve years of wait- 
ing succeeded to the throne at the age of fifty-five. 

Then followed his reign of twenty-three years. Nor was he 
even yet beyond the reach of the cruel blows of fate. Drusus, the 
son whom he loved, was treacherously poisoned '° by the friend he 
most admired and trusted —Sejanus.’® In that same year (23 
A.D.) the Emperor was further saddened by the death of one of 
the twin sons of Drusus and bereft of his friend Lucilius Longus, 
companion of his exile in Rhodes during the years 6 B.C. to 2 A.D.” 
And fortune continued cruel to the very last. At the age of 
seventy-eight and on his death-bed, Tiberius recovered after ap- 
parently breathing his last. He was thereupon hastily despatched 
by Naevius Sertorius Macro: ‘‘ Nothing daunted’’ (by the Emperor’s 
unexpected recovery), ‘‘he ordered that the old gentleman be 
smothered by piling on many bedclothes.’”* Sic Tiberius finivit, 
says Tacitus. That was his finish. 


III 


Surely such a series of bitter experiences as have here been 
listed should be enough to mar any man’s character and outlook 
upon life. Some might have been utterly broken by such calami- 
ties. Many would have been hardened. Tiberius seems to have 
prided himself upon his inserutability.2® This is a trait repeatedly 





18Ann, VI, 51. 

14 Ann. I, 53. 

15On the murder of Drusus, see Ann. IV, 8. 

16For the attitude of Tiberius toward Sejanus, cf. Ann. I, 24; III, 29; IV, 
2; IV, 11; IV, 40. 

17Ann. IV, 15. 

18Amn. VI, 50. 

19Ann. IV, 71. 
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referred to by the historian. He appears to have cultivated a Stoic 
freedom from emotional disturbance of any kind. When he sat 
as judge, the accused, gazing upon him: Tiberium sine ira sing 
miseratione obstinatum clausumque vidit.2° Through much suf. 
fering he had learned to cloak his feelings beneath this impenetrable 
veil.2! It is not necessary, I think, to interpret it as dissimulation — 
a conscious wish to deceive. It was rather a mask so long assumed 
as to become habitual to him. ‘‘It was not easy to read his mind,” 
says Tacitus: haud facile quis dispexerit mentem principis.?? 

Can it be wondered at that this ruler had no such ‘‘faith in his 
star’’** as characterized Napoleon? Indeed he was by no means 
eredulous, as Tacitus in one passage appears to imply.** Elsewhere 
the historian criticizes him for the opposite failing: by refusing to 
have recourse to the Sibylline books in time of flood he incurred 
the obloquy of having stood in the way of divine revelation — 
perinde divina numanaque obtegens.*®> Oddly enough he did have 
an academic interest in ‘‘the Chaldean art,’’ that is, astrology, 
which he studied under Thrasyllus at Rhodes. However, the means 
he employed to test his teacher is proof enough of his freedom from 
superstition.*° Whether these lessons afterwards stood him in good 
stead is not sufficiently shown either by his reputed prophecy (in 
Greek) to the ill-fated first of the four Emperors of the year 69: 
et tu Galba quandoque degustabis imperium," or by his dire pre- 
diction concerning the future of his own kin, when he said to his 
grandsons: ‘‘Occides hunc tu... et te alius.’”** Perhaps he was a 
shrewd enough judge of character to come to these conclusions 
without recourse to occult arts. 

Indeed sheer common sense was one of the Emperor’s outstand- 
ing traits. It is shown notably in his dislike of flattery. He ridi- 
culed the suggestion that he should be greeted with an ovation up- 
on returning to Rome from Campania.”® He quite properly vetoed 


20Ann. III, 15. 

21E.g., Ann. I, 11; I, 24; I, 74; Il, 29; II, 35; III, 11; ILI, 37; III, 44; 
IV, 1; IV, 7; IV, 30; V, 3. See also III, 67, for the exception that proves the 
rule. 

22Ann. III, 22. 

23Ann. I, 72. 

24Ann. IV, 67. 

25Ann. I, 75. 

26Ann. VI, 21. 

27Ann. VI, 20. 

28Ann. VI, 46. 

29Ann. III, 47. 
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the suggestion of a gold medallion for Germanicus instead of the 
customary bronze token.*®° He refused to have mischievous per- 
versions of innocent remarks made the basis of a trial for treason.*" 
He hated sycophants — adulationem oderat, says Tacitus** — and 
refused to allow a golden statue of himself to be erected in the 
Temple of Mars Ultor.** He was seriously averse to divine honors — 
either for himself** or for his mother.** His words on the subject 
are quite definite and explicit: ego me, patres conscriptt, mortalem 
esse... et vos testor et meminisse posteros volo.*® 

This was the more conspicuous since Emperor worship was al- 
ready well established. The deification of Augustus rendered it 
blasphemous for Tiberius to contravene his predecessor’s acts.* 
Yet he had the good sense to refuse to consider charges of ‘‘sacri- 
lege’’ brought against Romans for showing disrespect to the image 
of his father.** He not only refused to punish as treason personal 
attacks upon himself*® but also (and presumably after conferring 
with his mother) declared that personal affronts to her were like- 
wise to be regarded solely on the human level.*® He vetoed the 
punishment of a man who had melted down the Emperor’s statue 
into silver plate.*! Yet so deeply rooted had the feeling of reverence 
for the person of the Emperor become that the right of asylum 
now attached to his statue or even to his picture.*? Indeed he had to 
meet the charge of inconsistency for having permitted Asiatic 
cities to dedicate a temple to him, his mother and the senate — 
following a precedent set by Augustus.** He declared that while it 


80Ann. II, 83. 

31Ann. VI, 5. 

32Ann. II, 87. 

383Ann. IIT, 18. 

34Ann. IV, 38. 

35Ann. V, 2. 

36Ann. IV, 38. My friend, Professor G. A. Harrer, of the University of North 
Carolina, has called my attention to a letter written by Tiberius to the 
‘‘Ephors and City’’ of Gytheum and preserved in an inscription on stone found 
in that Laconian city. In it Tiberius says (with reference to the cult of the 
living Emperor): ‘‘I myself am content with more modest honors and those 
that are becoming to a mortal.’’ See R. H. Barrow, A Selection of Latin In- 
scriptions, Oxford (Clarendon Press), 1934, No. 113 (p. 65). 

37Ann. I, 77. 

38Ann. I, 73. 

39Ann. II, 50. 

40Loc. cit. Livia’s independence is also attested in the inscription referred 
to above under note 36: ‘‘ However my mother will reply to you when she learns 
from you what decision you reach with reference to the honors that affect her.’’ 

41Ann. III, 70. 

42Ann. III, 36. 

43Ann. IV, 15. 
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was pardonable to have accepted such veneration once, to vulgarize 
it would be to detract from the honor due to Augustus.*t In the 
year 26 A.D. Tiberius attended meetings in the senate at which 
eleven cities competed for the right of erecting a temple in his 
honor.** Smyrna eventually secured this distinction on eminently 
reasonable grounds but little related to religion. 

Tacitus states that Tiberius erected at Bovillae an effigy attesting 
the deity of Augustus, a temple to Fors Fortuna on the bank of the 
Tiber, a sanctuary to the Julian line, and an arch in honor of 
Germanicus, commemorating the recovery of the eagles lost at the 
defeat of Varus.** He also erected arches in honor of the Caesars, 
Germanicus and Drusus, one on each side of the Temple of Mars 
Ultor.*7 When Pompey’s theater was destroyed by fire, Tiberius 
restored it, insisting, however, that the original name be retained. 
Evidently, therefore, he was not a man eager for personal glory. 
The only memorial he sought was the verdict of posterity that he 
was worthy of his ancestry, provided for the needs of his people, 
showed courage and was not afraid of criticism based on misunder- 
standing. Haec mthi in animis vestris templa, he says.*® He asks 
of his fellow-men praise for his achievements and kindly thoughts.” 
Such guerdon of his toil he has surely not received! His prayer to 
the gods is — like that of Horace — for a mind at peace to the end 
of his days: ut mihi ad finem usque vitae quietam et intellegentem 
humani divinique iuris mentem duint.5 

Tiberius was a man of generous impulses, and cared more for 
public munificence than for personal display®*— quam virtutem 
diu retinuwit, remarks Tacitus.®* He relieved the honorable poverty 
of the innocent.** On one occasion he bestowed the sum of one 
million sesterces upon the unsuccessful candidate for appointment 
as a Vestal.°> His public largess was equally notable, and was ap- 
preciated by his people.*° During the panic of 33 A.D. Tiberius 

44Ann. IV, 37. 

45Ann. IV, 55-56. 

46Ann. II, 41. 

47Ann. II, 64. 

48Ann. III, 72. 

49Ann. IV, 38. 

50Loc. cit. 

51Loc. cit. 

52Tacitus refers to largitio principis (Ann. IV, 66). See also VI, 45. 

53 Ann, I, 75. 

54Ann. II, 48. See also Ann. II, 37 and 38. 


55Ann. II, 86. Cf. II, 48, and III, 49. 
56Ann. II, 41, and VI, 45. 
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distributed a hundred million sesterees among the public banks 
and permitted borrowing for three years without interest in order 
to revive credit.°’ His sympathetic generosity was frequently dis- 
played on occasions of public affliction occasioned by fire or earth- 
quake.** 

Personally the Emperor was frugal and unassuming.*® He was 
not a greedy man: satis firmus, ut saepe memoravi, says Tacitus, 
adversum pecuniam.®© He accepted bequests only from personal 
friends;*! thus (for example) he was not resentful when Junia, 
the sister of Marcus Brutus, failed to remember him in her will: 
quod civiliter acceptum.** He refused to permit lavish expendi- 
tures for his mother’s funeral.** 

In keeping with this simplicity of living was his constant ten- 
dency to prefer autopsy to hearsay evidence.** He went in person 
to view the scene after the suppression of Sacrovir’s revolt.®* He 
personally examined a room in which a crime had been committed. 
He was thorough in his investigations. An instance of his business- 
like methods is the appointment of a committee of five — which 
included the husbands of his four grand-daughters — to estimate 
fire losses after the conflagration of 36 A.D.% 

Tacitus declares®* that in matters of state the Emperor acted 
solely on his own judgment —and cites instances to prove that 
his judgment was good.® He wisely kept efficient men in office.” 
He did not burden the provinces with unfair taxes.*1 He aided by 
subsidies both farming and shipping.”? In a time of high prices he 
fixed a ‘‘ceiling’’ on wheat.7* The imperial property (fiscus) was 
entrusted to reliable agents."* He wisely granted eighteen months 





57Ann. VI, 17. 

58E.g., Ann. II, 47; IV, 13; IV, 64; VI, 45. 
59Ann. IV, 6 

60Ann. III, 18. 

61Ann. II, 48. 

62Ann. III, 76. 

6 Ann. V, 2. 

64Ann. II, 28. 

65Ann. III, 47. 

66Ann. IV, 22. 

87Ann. VI, 45. 

68Ann. I, 8: consilio nisi suo usurum. 

69E.g., Ann. I, 62, and IV, 31. 

70Ann. I, 80. 

71Ann. IV, 6. 

72Loe. cit. 

73statuit frumento pretium quod emptor penderet (Ann. II, 87). 
74Ann. IV, 6. 
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grace (in A.D. 33) within which accounts might be adjusted to 
the legal interest rate.**> When Cappadocia became a Roman prov. 
ince, Tiberius reduced from 1% to 4% the sales tax on auctioned 
goods, against which there had been public protest.” He was not 
disturbed by rumors, but permitted them to be dispelled by time,” 
He had the strength of mind to despise scandalous attacks upon his 
character.”* Yet he refused to be made the scape-goat for unjusti- 
fiable general criticism.”® 

Tacitus admits the Emperor’s possession of tact and modera. 
tion,*° though he adds: si propria ira non impelleretur. Anony- 
mous attacks aroused his ire.** Yet he was a stickler for the dig. 
nity of the imperial office — as distinguished from any deference 
that was due him personally.**? He showed courageous firmness in 
the face of criticism of his policies.** He answered such criticisms 
afterwards.** He was deliberate, yet quick to act after a decision 
had once been reached.** He was noted for a determined will, 
energetic speech and steady gaze.*® At the end of his life, says 
Tacitus, the Emperor was living ‘‘on his nerve.’’** 

Courage was always one of his outstanding traits. Tiberius was 
a great soldier, and his military prowess and prestige were a very 
real asset to the Empire. Not until 35 A.D. do we read of a power- 
ful oriental soverign senectutem Tiberui ut inermem despiciens.® 
To the mutinous troops in Pannonia he wrote, in the year of his 
accession to the throne, reminding them of their experiences to- 
gether.*® In his early campaigns, in the reign of Augustus, he had 
marked out the limes in Germany.®® Germanicus quite properly 
extolled the victories won by Tiberius.*t The Emperor appears to 
have prided himself on being Commander-in-Chief of the army, and 


75Ann. VI, 6. 

76Ann. II, 42. Cf. Ann. II, 48; II, 56; III, 28. 
77Ann. II, 82. 

78Ann. III, 10. 

79Ann. III, 54. 

80Ann. III, 69. 

81Ann. I, 72; I, 74: VI, 29; VI, 39. 

82Ann. III, 64. See also III, 47; IV, 8. 

83Ann. I, 47. 

84Ann. III, 47. 

85Ann. IV, 71. See also IV, 11. 

86Ann. VI, 50. 

87in patientia firmitudinem simulans (Ann. VI, 46). 
88Ann. VI, 31. 

s9Ann. I, 25. Cf. I, 30. 

90Ann. I, 50. 

91Ann. I, 34. 
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presumably also on his military record.®? He was an advocate of 
conscription to maintain the Roman armies at their necessary 
strength, feeling that voluntary enlistments were unsatisfactory.®* 
He was quick to reward martial valor®* and permitted Junius 
Blaesus to be hailed as Imperator (in 22 A.D.) for his exploits 
against Tacfarinas in Africa—the last instance of this ancient 
practice.°° The virtue of decision fostered by the responsibilities 
of military command continued to be one of his permanent traits.*° 
Augustus was remembered as a peace-loving ruler.’ In this, as 
in all else, Tiberius sought to follow his predecessor’s example.** 
He was anxious to maintain the status quo®® and did not attempt 
to extend the bounds of his empire.’ He believed in the use of 
diplomacy rather than force: he said se novies a divo Augusto in 
Germaniam missum plus consilio quam vi perfecisse.' Augustus 
had been honored by being called the Father of his Country; Ti- 
berius repeatedly refused this title when it was offered to him.*®” 
Like Augustus, the emperor Tiberius from the very outset of his 
reign was careful to observe old republican procedures.’ As 
legislator and executive he realized that contempt for law is disas- 
trous to the state.1°* He promoted the cause of justice by attending 
trials;'° he did not, however, deprive the praetor of his chair.’ 
He maintained a judicial attitude personally.’°%* Up to the year 
23 A.D., says Tacitus, the republican offices had their old prestige 
and the laws were in foree.’°* Indeed, private citizens might appeal 
to the courts for redress against the Emperor himself.’®® In the 


92Ann. VI, 3. 

93Ann. IV, 4. 

94See Ann. II, 52, and III, 21. 

Ann. III, 72. 

96Ann. IV, 27. 

97Ann. I, 9. (But ef. I, 10: Pacem sine dubio post haec, verum cruentam). 

%#8qui omnia facta dictaque eius vice legis observem (Ann. IV, 37). 

9ne composita turbarentur (Ann. II, 64). 

100Ann. IV, 32. 

101Ann. II, 26. See also II, 36; II, 63; II, 64 (laetiore Tiberio quia pacem 
sapientia firmaverat quam si bellum per acies confecisset) ; II, 65; II, 67; IV, 
26; VI, 30; VI, 32. 

102Ann. I, 72, and II, 87. 

103Tiberius cuncta per consules incipiebat, tamquam vetere re publica (Ann. 
I, 7); IV, 19. 

104Ann. III, 54; III, 68 (he cites precedents). 

105Ann. I, 75. 

106L oc. cit. 

107Ann. II, 29. 

108Ann. IV, 6. 

109Loc. cit. 
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senate there was always at least the shape of things past, however 
much the leader might be taking the real power into his own hands, 
Tiberius vim principatus sibi firmans imaginem antiquitatis senatyi 
praebuit.° However much any mention of ‘‘the restoration of the 
republic’’ by an Emperor might smack of insincerity to Tacitus,™ 
the historian freely admits that Tiberius believed in the merit sys. 
tem, making appointments on the basis of distinction ;"* that he 
zealously insisted upon preserving and acknowledging all the tradi- 
tional prerogatives of the senate ;'"* that he resented inaction on the 
part of that body when a crisis (in 32 A.D.) demanded the exer. 
cise of their authority in the interests of the state.1* Even while he 
brings accusation against Tiberius for his conduct in the later years 
of his life, Tacitus incidentally bears testimony to his earlier zeal 
for the duties of his office: Quanto intentius olim publicas ad 
curas,'** he says. 

In the opinion of Tiberius — and also in his conduct — the state 
took precedence over personal sorrow or affliction: domestica mala 
tristitia operienda.* Yet he was a man of deep emotional feeling 
and was broken-hearted at the death of his son, Drusus.'** Dramati- 
cally and very pathetically, it seems to us, he then had the sons 
of Germanicus brought into the senate, where he commended them 
to the care of that body: suscipite, regite, vestram meamque vicem 
explete, he said.4® This much Tacitus accepts as spoken truly and 
honorably.1*® Possibly he was really in a mood to abdicate, though 
the historian looks upon his urging ut .. . consules seu quis alius 
regimen susciperent as mere pretense.'*° He showed rare courage 
in personally pronouncing the funeral oration for his dead son.” 
After the funeral he made the dignified and impressive statement: 
Principes mortales, rem publicam aeternam esse.1** His love for 
the members of his family is further shown by his rejoicing at the 
birth of twin sons to Drusus and Livia (in the year 19 A.D.), when 


110Ann. III, 60. 

111Ann. IV, 9. 

112Ann. IV, 6. 

1134nn. IV, 15; and see III, 10, and IIT, 12. 
114Ann. VI, 13. 

115Ann. IV, 67. 

116Ann. III, 18. See also II, 2; III, 3 and 5; IV, 8. 
117Ann. IV, 9. 

118Ann. IV, 8. 

119vero quoque et honesto (Ann. IV, 9). 
120Ann. IV, 9. 

121Ann. IV, 12. 

122Ann. III, 6. 
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he publicly boasted that never before had twins been born to a 
Roman of such high rank.*** 

Basing our verdict solely on these statements made by Tacitus 
himself — whom none would criticize for partiality toward Ti- 
perius — we accept as eminently fitting his estimate of the Em- 
peror’s character as egregius vita famaque.’** Only it seems to us 
less than justice to limit that statement (as the historian does) to 
his years as a private citizen or a distinguished official under 
Augustus. We take exception — again on the basis of the historian’s 
own account — to the accusation that during the lifetime of Ger- 
manicus, Drusus and Livia he was treacherously insincere; that 
his virtues were feigned. As to the phrase used by Tacitus, inter 
bona malaque mixtus,’*> it means too much or too little. It might be 
applied to almost any human being. 

Instead of accepting this final summing up at the close of the 
sixth book of the Annals as the last word to be said concerning 
Tiberius, let us recall some truer estimates that Tacitus has pre- 
viously uttered.’*° Historians generally acclaim the Quinquennium 
Neronis and commend the philosopher Seneca and the soldier Bur- 
rhus for their part in achieving those haleyon days. But Tacitus 
credits Tiberius the Tyrant with nine years of public order (com- 
positae ret publicae) and domestic felicity (florentis domus) : from 
his accession in 14 to the year 23 A.D. After that, he declares, 
‘fortune disturbed the peace.’’ Tiberius became either a tyrant 
himself or the source of power to tyrants.’*7 During this Noven- 
mum Tiberit there was free speech, and the Emperor rebuked sub- 
serviency.'** Tacitus realizes how difficult it is for an Emperor to 
act at all: Matus aliquid et excelsius a principe postulatur, he de- 
elares.'*® And he gives him credit not only for a shrewd intellect** 
and wide experience as a ruler,!* but declares that he sought the 
approval of posterity rather than an ephemeral popularity.*® 


123Ann. II, 84. However Tacitus cannot refrain from adding: nam cuncta, 
etiam fortuita, ad gloriam vertebat. See also Ann. IV, 4. 

124Ann. VI, 51. 

125Zoc. cit. 

126Ann. IV, 1. 

127Loe. cit. 

128Ann. IV, 6. 

129Ann., IIT, 53. 

130Ann, I, 80. 

131Tiberius tantis rebus exercitus (Ann. IV, 11). 

132quippe illi non perinde curae gratia praesentium quam in posteros ambitio 
(Ann. VI, 46). 
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Tacitus makes the explicit statement that Tiberius was a good 
ruler and a supporter of the old republican forms so long ag his 
son Drusus lived.*** 

It was not so much the demoralizing effect of absolute power, as 
L. Arruntius supposed,'** that caused the ultimate dissolution of a 
once noble and honorable character. It was rather the final stroke 
of fortune in permitting him to accept as a friend the arch traitor 
whose crimes against his benefactor almost surpass belief. The 
whole story of the Emperor’s moral collapse is concisely expressed 
in the sentence: Initiwm et causa penes Aelium Seianum.' Here 
was a man who had saved the Emperor’s life at the risk of his 
own.'*® Surely confidence in such a friend would appear well 
founded. Tiberius was not slow to praise and to honor him**’ for 
his very real services. At first Sejanus gave the Emperor good 
advice.’** He well knew the character of Tiberius and could use 
him for his own purposes.’*® But having won a secure position in 
the ruler’s favor, Sejanus proceeded to seduce Livia, the wife of 
Drusus, and tempt her to murder her husband that she might 
marry her lover and share the empire with him.'*° After the death 
of Drusus, Sejanus had the hardihood to ask Tiberius for permis- 
sion to marry Livia, now a widow.’*! The letter containing the 
Emperor’s reply is an important source for an understanding of 
the Emperor’s character.'*? While demanding further time for re- 
flection, Tiberius declares that he can refuse his friend nothing: 
id tantum aperiam, nihil esse tam excelsum, quod non virtutes istae, 
tuusque in me animus mereantur. 

It was Sejanus who persuaded Tiberius to withdraw from public 
life —to further his own personal designs.’** Tiberius seems to 
have suffered increasingly from a kind of turbaphobia —a dread 
of crowds and confusion. When he absented himself from the 
gladiatorial games given by Germanicus in 15 A.D., one of the 
reasons cited by Tacitus as a possible explanation is his taedium 

133Ann. IV, 7. Read also chapter 6. 

134Ann. VI, 48. 

135Ann. IV, 1. See also IV, 67. 

136Ann. IV, 59. 

137Ann., III, 72. 

138Ann. IV, 7. 

139Ann. I, 69. See also IV, 17; IV, 26; IV, 54. 

140Ann. IV, 3. 

141Ann. IV, 39. 


142Read carefully Ann. IV, 40. 
143Ann. IV, 41. 
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coctus.** As early as 21 A.D., after appointing his son Drusus as 
colleague in the consulship, Tiberius retired into Campania,’* 
governing by letter —and incidentally criticizing the senate for 
shifting all responsibility to the Emperor.**° We are told in pass- 
ing that Tiberius was customarily addressed by letter even when 
at Rome.'*7 In 26 A.D. Tiberius finally left the City, ostensibly 
to dedicate temples at Capua and Nola, but actually certus procul 
urbe degere.** He exiled himself from Rome for the next eleven 
years — 26-37 A.D.” Tacitus follows the majority of historians 
(he tells us**°) in attributing this withdrawal to the intrigues of 
Sejanus. Yet he adds that he is tempted to doubt this when he re- 
calls that the Emperor stayed away for the six years after the death 
of Sejanus. He therefore suggests other possible motives — none 
of them very complimentary to Tiberius.’*' Yet there seems reason 
to believe that it was a growing dread of crowds, coupled with 
persecution mania, that drove him first into Campania and later 
(27 A.D.) to the island of Capri.’ Tiberius himself was vague in 
regard to the reasons for his absence from Rome.'** It is clear that 
he increasingly sought solitude as the years passed.** He warned 
people to respect his privacy, and stationed soldiers to keep them 
at a distanee.*** As early as 28 A.D. he referred to his fears: 
trepidam sibi vitam, suspectas inimicorum insidias.** Asinius Gal- 
lus sensibly proposed that the Emperor be requested to disclose his 
fears to the senate that they might be dispelled — but to no effect.1*7 
Tiberius did not even return to Rome for his mother’s funeral (in 
29 A.D.).1°* Early in the year 32 he crossed over from Capri to 
Sorrento, apparently dallying with the idea of entering Rome.**® 
Yet he was prevented by his strange urbiphobia: plerumque itinert- 





144Ann. I, 76. 
145Ann, III, 31. 
146Ann. III, 32 and 35. 
147Ann. IV, 39. 
148Ann, IV, 57. 
1494nn. IV, 58. 
150Ann. IV, 57. 
151Lo0c, cit. 
152Ann. IV, 67. 
153Ann, VI, 15. 
154Ann. VI, 67. 
155Loc. cit. 
156Ann. IV, 70. 
157Ann. LV, 71. 
158Ann. V, 2. 
159Ann. VI, 1. 
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bus ambiens patriam et declinans’*® (in 33 A.D.). During all this 
time Tiberius carried on the government by letter.‘ Late in 35 
A.D. he returned to Italy — urbem iuxta — that less time might be 
consumed by such correspondence.**? The Emperor’s last home 
was a villa at Misenum which also housed — at various periods in 
its history —L. Lucullus, Romulus Augustulus, the last Roman 
Emperor of the West, and (in the 6th century) the bones of S¢. 
Severinus.'** 

So when Sejanus tempted the Emperor to avoid negotia urbis, 
populi adcursus, multitudinem adfluentium,’™ he was in all prob- 
ability turning to his personal advantage a known weakness of 
Tiberius: his craze for privacy and his unreasonable fears, For 
many years the Emperor trusted and admired him; we need to 
recall the words of the Roman knight M. Terentius, spoken in the 
senate in 32 A.D. (after the fall of Sejanus) : Ne, patres conscripti, 
ultimum Seiani diem, sed sedecim annos cogitaveritis..> Surely 
the shock of discovering the vile treachery of the man he loved the 
most may serve to explain if not to condone those final excesses when 
Tiberius, in his lonely retreat, in scelera stmul ac dedecora pro- 
ruptt 1% 

For the contrast between these final evil days and his earlier traits 
and ideals is great. Even in 22 A.D. Tiberius was known as a prince 
of old-fashioned thrift: princeps antiquae parsimoniae.* It was 
expected —and feared—that he might enact stern measures 
against luxury. He realized, however, that the way of the law- 
maker — especially the framer of sumptuary laws — is hard. There- 
fore (in a fine message directly quoted by Tacitus'’®*) he advocated 
selfcontrol as of more importance than prohibition.’® Tacitus de- 
clares that after the reading of this epistle luxurious ways gradually 
passed out of style.‘7° He also explicitly declares’ that by putting 


160Ann. VI, 15. 

161See, e.g., VI, 3; VI, 6; VI, 9. 

162Ann. VI, 39 

163Ann. VI, 50; and see Jackson’s note 1 on p. 240 (Loeb Library transla- 
tion). 

1644nn. IV, 41. 

165Ann. VI, 8. 

166Ann. VI, 51. 

167Ann. ITI, 52. 

168Ann. III, 54. Read carefully. 

169Ann. III, 54 (cur ergo olim parsimonia pollebat? quia sibi quisque modera- 
batur) ; see also II, 33. 

170Ann. IIT, 55. 

171Tiberius, fama moderationis parta, quod ingruentis accusatores represserat 
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astop to the proposed prohibition enactments Tiberius dealt a hard 
blow to delation, checking the threatened horde of informers. The 
Emperor realized the gravity of the food situation in Italy at all 
times: vita popult Romani.per incerta maris et tempestatum cotidie 
yolvitur, he said*** —and recognized the danger that threatened 
when huge private estates supplanted the small farms.’** He knew 
the responsibility was his: Hanc, patres conscriptt, curam sustinet 
princeps, he declared.1** Here we see a wise ruler taking thought 
for the needs of his people. 

While the historian cites instances of barbarous treatment on the 
part of Tiberius,’*® we often find him prejudging the Emperor by 
the very form of statement, as when he says:'** ‘‘The accuser, select- 
ing the vilest features of the Emperor’s character, attributed men- 
tion of them to the defendant.’’ Tacitus even adds: nam quia vera 
erant, etiam dicta credebantur.’** But elsewhere'’® Tacitus admits 
that historians have aggravated the account of the vices and crimes 
of Tiberius. He admits also that the Emperor ‘‘knew better’’ — 
gnarum meliorum**® — and was not unaware of the fame that fol- 
lows mercy. Indeed he states that Tiberius was not cruel or avari- 
cious before 23 A.D.: corporum verbera, ademptiones bonorum 
aberant.®° This was the year in which the opening stages of his 
deterioration were evident.’*! It was not until 24 A.D. that he first 
appeared avaricious.’** By the following year he was slipping.*** 
He became ruthless when charged with being so.'** He publicly lost 
control of himself when an overzealous soldier repeated certain 
scandalous accusations the defendant in a trial was said to have 
made against him. This made it easier for Sejanus to persuade him 
to retire from public appearances.'** The striking incident related 


(Ann. III, 56). Note the significance of the use of the indicative with quod: 
Tacitus admits the truth of the statement. 

172Ann. ITI, 54. 

173Loc. cit. 

174Loc. cit. Cf. Ann. II, 59 (Germanicus in Egypt). 

1758ee Ann. I, 6 (Agrippa Postumus) and I, 53 (Julia and Sempronius 
Gracchus). 

176Ann. I, 74. 

177Loc. cit., and see III, 44. 

178Ann, IV, 11. 

279Ann. IV, 31. But he adds: tristiora malle. 

180Ann. IV, 6. 

181Loc. cit. 

182¢a prima Tiberio erga pecuniam alienam diligentia fuit (Ann. IV, 20). 

183A4nn. LV, 41. 

184Ann. IV, 42. 

185Ann. IV, 43. 
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by Tacitus in Annals 4, 54, clearly reveals how rumors accusing 
Tiberius of crimes sometimes originated; he himself says: Ind, 
rumor, parari exitium, neque 1d imperatorem palam audere.1* Ag to 
the familiar tales of the luxurious establishment at Capri'*’ and the 
debaucheries of Tiberius in the year 32,'** Mr. John Jackson, trans. 
lator of the Annals for The Loeb Classical Library, has very sensibly 
said :'®° ‘‘It remains impossible that all can be true and incredible 
that all can be false.”’ 

It is interesting to recall that Tiberius forbade gladiatoria] 
shows,’*° and was not a lover of the theatre.'®** Though he was nev. 
tral when the question of curbing theatrical performances was dis. 
cussed (in 15 A.D.),'®*? he finally asked that actors be expelled from 
Italy in the year 23 because of the demoralizing influence of theatri- 
cal productions.'** 

Nor was Tiberius wholly lacking in the quality that ‘‘ becomes 
the throned monarch better than his crown.’’ There are repeated 
instances of the mercy of Tiberius cited by Tacitus in the Annals. 
His very utterances had a clearer ring quotiens subveniret..™ The 
question is: How often is quotvens? Tacitus speaks of the Em. 
peror’s distress at the decision of L. Piso to retire from Rome be- 
cause of the corruption, intrigues and tyranny of the capital.” 
And there are other instances of his personal kindliness.1%7 

In the early days Tiberius had the reputation of detesting vice: 
vitia oderat.°* Tacitus remarks on his passion for austerity — 
cupidine severitatis.'*® 

Although he seems to have been unable to convince the people of 

186Ann. IV, 54. 

187Ann. LV, 67. 

188Ann. VI, 1. 

189Page 155 (Loeb Library translation). 

190Ann, IV, 62. This was in 27 A.D. 

1914nn. I, 54. 

192Ann. I, 77. 

193Ann. IV, 14. 

194E. g., Ann. II, 31 (Libo) ; II, 38 (Hortalus) ; II, 50 (Appuleia) ; III, 12 
(Piso; Tacitus here reters to the meditato temperamento displayed by the 
Emperor); III, 18 (Piso’s sons); III, 50; III, 51 (Priseus); III, 69 (C. 
Silanus) ; IV, 30 (Vibius Serenus) ; IV, 31 (C. Cominius and Firmius Catus) ; 
VI, 30 (Lentulus Gaetulicus). 

195Ann. IV, 31. 

196Ann. II, 34. 

197E.g., Ann. III, 17; III, 48; III, 68; VI, 26. 

198Ann. I, 80. And see Ann. II, 48; II, 88; III, 24; IV, 20 (M’Lepidus, who 
was able pergere iter ambitione ac periculo vacuum — which speaks well for 
Tiberius) ; V, 3. 

199Ann. I, 75. See also I, 54 and IV, 60. 
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his sincerity,?°° Tacitus gives him credit for aiding the cause of 
truth and justice.° We are told of his habit of ‘‘speaking the truth 
with a smile’’: Tiberius tamen ludibria seriis permiscere solitus.?? 
Mention has previously been made of his hatred of flattery.*°* Nor 
was he a popularity seeker.? 

When he restored temples, he did so because of a very real interest 
in the state religion.*°* He was an authority on religious tradition.*” 
In the year 19 he proscribed Egyptian and Jewish rites because of 
certain scandals that had aroused his anger, banishing 4,000 Roman 
citizens of alien birth to the island of Sardinia.*°* Such was his 
religious zeal. 

Tiberius, too, had his Maecenas in the person of Sallustius Cris- 
pus.°° He enjoyed conversing with men of letters.*°° He recog- 
nized Domitius Afer as suo iwre disertum.*’® During the last days 
of his life he made a distinct effort to be affable, in the face of bodily 
weakness: quaesita interdum comitate.*" 

One of the duties of an Emperor honestly concerned for the wel- 
fare of his realm is to provide for a worthy successor to the throne. 
Although at last Tiberius —like Alexander the Great —left this 
to fate to decide,*** he had previously given the matter much 
thought. It will be remembered that it was by the express command 
of Augustus that Germanicus had been adopted by Tiberius — who 
had a son of his own.*** In later years it was long a matter of un- 
certainty whether Drusus or this son by adoption was to succeed 
as Emperor. Tiberius expressed to the senate his satisfaction with 
the raid made by Germanicus upon the Germans in A.D. 14;7'* 





200Ann. II, 42. 

201E.g., Ann. I, 75 (veritati consulitur) ; III, 37; III, 56 (neque in falsum 
auta); IV, 29; VI, 3; VI, 38. 
Ra VI, 2. For his sense of humor, see the incident related in this 
chapter. 

208See, e.g., Ann. III, 55; III, 59; IV, 17 (non tam caritate iuvenum quam 
adulatione) ; 1V, 37 (Caesar, validus alioqui spernendis honoribus). 

204Ann. VI, 45. 

205Ann. II, 49; II, 86; III, 69; IV, 43. 

206See, e.g., Ann. III, 64; III, 71; IV, 16; VI, 12. 

207Ann. II, 85. 

208Ann. III, 30. And read the last sentence in the chapter. 

209Ann. IV, 58. 

210Ann. IV, 52. 

211Ann. VI, 50. 

212Ann. VI, 46. 
— ‘*Germanicus Caesar Imperator,’’ by Charles Christopher Mierow, 
214Ann. I, 52. 
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authorized his adopted son to assume the title Imperator;?" ang 
later permitted him to celebrate a triumph.*'* After the death of this 
heir to the throne (in 20 A.D.), Tiberius requested the senate to 
permit Nero, the son of Germanicus, to hold certain offices before 
the legal age.*’* In 22 A.D. he formally selected his son Drusus to 
succeed him.*'* After Drusus, too, was gone, Tiberius (as already 
mentioned) brought before the senate Nero and Drusus, the sons of 
Germanicus and great-grandsons of Augustus, saying to them that 
their lot was inextricably interwoven with the future of their coun. 
try: Erepto Druso preces ad vos converto disque et patria coram 
obtestor. He declared that his only consolation in his bereavement 
came from his devotion to his country: se tamen fortiora solacia ¢ 
complexu ret publicae petivisse.”'® 

Though Tacitus declares that the evidence of the speeches of 
Tiberius is conflicting,?*° the statesmanlike addresses and letters 
which he quotes make a most favorable impression upon the modern 
reader.**!_ Note such statements as these: ‘‘ Judgments cannot be 
based on rumor’’; ‘‘Laws must be founded upon acts previously 
committed quia futura in incerto sint’’; ‘‘Laws are better than an 
Emperor’s fiat (nec utendum imperio ubi legibus agi possit.)’’* 

It is only too evident that the historian Tacitus is not of the 
number of those quibus omnia principum honesta atque inhonesta, 
laudare mos est.*** His ideal is the freedom afforded by a democracy: 
nam populi imperium iuxta libertatem.*** This, of course, adds force 
to such favorable judgments as he has from time to time passed upon 
the conduct and character of the tyrant whom he detested as a sym- 
bol of despotism. Tacitus reveals Tiberius to us as a man possessed 
of many admirable traits and a ruler who prided himself on his 
open-mindedness, impartiality and tolerance :**° patientiam libertatis 
alienae ostentans et contemptor suae infamiac.*** 

215Ann. I, 58. 

216Ann. II, 41.. 

217Ann. III, 29. 

218Ann., III, 56. 

219Ann, IV, 8-9. 

220Ann. I, 81. 

221See especially Ann. II, 38; III, 12; III, 53-54; III, 69; IV, 8; IV, 16; 
IV, 37; VI, 6. Cf. note 36 above. 

222Ann. III, 69. 

223Ann. II, 38. 


224A4nn. VI, 42. 
225See Ann. I, 81 (Imago libertatis) ; III, 8; IV, 21; IV, 64; VI, 13; VJ, 
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THE CONNECTION BETWEEN TRAGEDY AND HISTORY 
IN ANCIENT CRITICISM 





By G. GIOVANNINI . 
The Catholic University of America 


Scattered passages, of interest to students of dramatic theory, re. 
veal that the idea of an intimate connection betweeu poetry, ¢. 
pecially tragic poetry, and history was current in ancient criti. 
cism.’ The Greek of pagan antiquity took for granted a basic his. 
torical truth in the traditional themes of tragedy.* Even in the first 
century after Christ those who disputed the veracity of these 
themes were, according to Dio Chrysostom, exiled from their com. 
munities; * tragic heroes were honored by shrines and sacrifices, 
and the poets who celebrated them were cited as truthful histori. 
ans.* Research shows that a definition of tragedy as history devel. 
oped early and persisted, unchallenged save for a few notable ex. 
ceptions and with little variation, into the Christian era. Anti- 
phanes is reported as mocking the tragic poet for his easy task in 
composition : He invents nothing new, but merely reminds his listen- 
ers of what they already know; the comic poet, on the other hand, 
is forced to invent everything (xdvta dei evociv).© From Dio Chrys- 
ostom we learn that the use of the remote past in tragedy was a 
matter of literary decorum familiar to all; and according to him, 
tragedy representing the immediate present was stigmatized; olda, 
he says, Ott aicyodv éotiw év toaywdia tovs viv dvtas dvoudtew, Gd’ 

1This idea (neglected, as far as I know, by commentators on ancient criti- 
cism) may have been part of a movement which sought a unity among the 
arts. Cicero refers to this unity; ‘‘etenim omnes artes,’’ he says (Pro Archia, 
1.2), ‘‘quae ad humanitatem pertinent, habent quoddam commune vinculum.”’ 
Philodemus (Philodemi volumina rhetorica, ed. S. Sudhaus, Supplementun, 
Leipzig, 1895, p. 4) alludes to attempts at finding one definition for all the 
arts. 

2D. S. Margoliouth (The Homer of Aristotle, London, 1923, pp. 85-86, 231- 
237) interprets the tragedies as miracle plays baced on what was believed to 
be historical material drawn from the Homeric poems. 

3Discourse 11, On Troy, 9-10. 

4Dio Chrysostom, Discourse 15, On Slavery, 9-11. 

5Athenaeus, vi. 222a-c. Antiphanes’ contention that tragic plots are widely 
known is not supported by Aristotle (Poet., 1x. 7-8), who remarks that they are 


actually known to a few. But since tragic plots were part of the religious 
heritage of the Greeks, it is unlikely that only a few were acquainted with them. 
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dgyatov Twvos #Set odypatos.® This view of tragedy survives in the 
work of early Christian writers.’ Though this definition may be 
taken as merely descriptive of the practice of the ancient poets, it 
can be shown, especially from the scholia on Dionysius Thrax, that 
it was based on a conviction that the ethical value of tragedy de- 
pended on an historical context. 

It is interesting to note that Aristotle did not share this view of 
tragedy. In the crucial ninth chapter of the Poetics he distinguishes 
carefully between poetry and history; he looks beyond the usual 
practice of tragic poets, who reworked traditional themes, into the 
nature of fiction as invention, and cites Agathon’s Anthus as an 
example of the successful but purely fictitious tragedy. In comedy 
and in the exceptional Anthus he found evidence that poetry by 
nature is concerned, not with historical particulars, but with uni- 
yersals in a fictitious plot.’ Moreover, Aristotle explicitly denies 
that history is mimetic; to him Herodotus versified would still be 
history, that is, the non-mimetic resembling poetry in style only.’® 





‘Discourse 21, On Beauty, 11. The context of this passage indicates that 
Dio saw no reason for associating tragedy as a form with material from a 
remote historical past; he doubted the truth of the poets’ stories, and in Dis- 
course 11 he vigorously attacked Homer as a brazen liar. 

7Cyprian (Epist., 1. 8; Migne, Vol. IV), although he condemns tragedy on 
roral grounds, defines it in the traditional manner as a form of history; 
‘‘Cothurnus est tragicus prisca facinora carmine recensere. De parricidiis et 
incestis horror antiquus, expressa ad imaginem veritatis actione, replicatur, ne, 
saeculis transeuntibus, exolescat quod aliquando commisum est.’’ Cf. Lactan- 
tius, Divinae institutiones, 1. 11; and Isidore of Seville, Etymol., vit. 7. 6 and 
xvul. 45. Isidore (xvm1.48) makes a fanciful connection between historia and 
histriones on the strength of the fact that actors performed in dramas mixed 
with history ‘‘quasi historiones.’’ 

8Poet., Ix. 1-9. Evanthius illuminates the Poetics, 1x. In touching upon the 
historical development of comedy and tragedy, Evanthius says (De fabula, 
in Comicorum graecorum fragmenta, ed. G. Kaibel, Berlin, 1899, pp. 63-64) 
that the first poets, in contrast to later poets, restricted themselves to ‘‘res 
gestae.’? This was true even of early comic poets; old comedy is not ‘‘ficta 
res’’?: ‘‘inest in ea velut historica fides verae narrationis.’’ In the course of 
time comedy became a matter of pure fiction, but tragedy is still generally 
illustrative of the ancient practice of imitating history: ‘‘tragoedia saepe de 
historica fide petitur’’ (Kaibel, p. 66). According to Aristotle, tragic poets 
continued this practice on the supposition that history secures greater verisi- 
militude; but Agathon’s invented tragedy caused Aristotle to reflect that there 
is no necessary connection between verisimilitude and history. In pointing to 
the Anthus, Aristotle is virtually saying that pure fiction is not foreign to 
the nature of tragedy, and that all poetry tends in the direction of fiction as 
its proper form. For the reconstruction of Agathon’s lost play and a discus- 
sion of its originality see Seymour M. Pitcher’s interesting article, ‘‘The ‘ An- 
thus’ of Agathon,’’ AJP, Lx, 145-169. 

®Poet., 1x. 1-3. This is probably an answer to Plato, who had -maintained 
(Rep., x. 601-602) that poetry imitates the particular in its sensuous aspects. 

10Poet., 1x. 2; ef. Poet., 1. 10-12. The Tractatus Coislinianus (Kaibel, p. 50), 
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Such subtleties, however, were disregarded by grammarians, who 
remained content with the definition of tragedy as remote history. 

The close relationship between tragedy and history is further 
illustrated by the practice of historians themselves. Aware that 
historical matter treated in a tragic vein is a powerful stimulant 
to the emotions, they made use of the art of tragedy in order to 
popularize their histories. From Polybius’ bitter attacks on the his. 
torian Phylarchus it can be gathered that the function of history 
was confused with that of tragedy.’* For Phylarchus restricted 
himself to sensational deeds, lingered over horrors, and exaggerated 
facts for the sake of an emotional thrill peculiar to tragedy."* But 
the end of history, argues Polybius, is to make the truth of fact 
stand out vividly for the benefit, not the entertainment, of man. 
kind.** It was obvious to Polybius that treating facts in a tragic 
manner makes historical truth incidental to an emotional content, 


accepted by some as deriving from Aristotle, also classifies historical ‘‘ poetry’? 
as non-mimetic. 
11Quintilian (Instit. orat., u. 4. 2) and the writer of Ad Herennium (1. 8) 
ar exceptions. They frankly associated tragedy with the incredible. Cf. Dio 
Chiysostom, Discourse 21, On Beauty, 11. But for Quintilian (x. 1. 8) the in- 
credible had an esthetic value; poetry, in aiming to give pleasure (‘‘solam 
petit voluptatem’’), achieves its end by dealing with the false and incredible. 
12On history as tragedy see J. F. D’Alton, Roman Literary Theory and 
Criticism (London, 1931), pp. 498-499. Paul Scheller (De hellenistica historiae 
conscribendae arte, Leipzig, 1911, p. 79) concludes that the art of history 
developed within the rhetorical tradition which taught the use of the art of 
tragedy for history-writing. Scheller refers to this tradition as Aristotelian, 
but Aristotle himself actually dissociated the two arts on the all-important 
matter of unity (Poet., xxi. 1-5): Unlike the poet, the historian is not at 
liberty to select for the purpose of shaping a whole distinguished by unity 
of action; to Aristotle history usually presents a multitude of events and ac- 
tions only casually related, and hence it cannot give the satisfaction proper 
to the poetic fable, which should be characterized by economy of design. It 
is clear from Aristotle that the historian follows a pattern imposed upon him 
from without by actualities; but the poet is free to make a pattern of his own. 
Elsewhere (Poet., vit. 1-2) Aristotle seems to contrast the highly unified and 
artistic pattern of the poetic fable with the haphazard design of life itself. 
18Polybius, 1. 56. 8-10; 1. 61. 1-3. The historian Timaeus is attacked for 
the same reasons (xt. 24. 5). Cf. Plutarch’s censure of Phylarchus (Life of 
Themistocles, XXXI1). ' 
147, 1; 1. 56. 10; xm. 25b. Polybius draws a clean distinction: Tragedy 
deals with verisimilitudes and aims to please, but history deals with facts 
and aims to instruct (1. 56. 11-12). He does not deny that tragedy may use 
historical material; tragedy, however, is chiefly emotional in content, thrilling 
the spectators through a sort of deception or illusion (8a tiv axdtyv tdv 
Sewpévwv). Polybius implies that Phylarchus, by giving history an emotional 
content, causes facts to lose their objectivity; we are therefore aware, not of 
a historical reality, but of the reality of our feelings. Polybius’ distinction 
is Aristotelian; for Aristotle refers to the poet as a maker of verisimilitudes 
(Poet., 1x. 9-10), adapting the material, whatever the source of it, to the logic 
of a world of fiction. 
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Such treatment was probably common; for Plutarch alludes to his- 
torians who distort truth for a heart-rending scene,*® and Lucian 
complains of the practice of drawing tears in historical accounts.’ 

The bond between poetry and history seems to be understood in 
an oft repeated definition of grammar: Grammar is not only the art 
of writing and speaking well, but also the knowledge of poetry and 
history (‘‘scientia interpretandi poetas atque historicos’’).17 At 
first glance this definition simply means the study of literature; 
but from the valuable remarks of Philo Judaeus, to whom grammar 
js an inquiry into poetry and the history of ancient things,’* we 
learn that the definition was probably based on the ethical fune- 
tio common to poetry and history: Both preserve ancient tradi- 
tions and immortalize noble men and their deeds.’*® It appears that 
to Philo poetry derives its value from its subject which, because 
it is historical, leads the soul to goodness.*®° When he says that 
poetry is the study of the old account of noble deeds (doyaiav a&xohv 
Eoywv xaA@v petadwoxetv),** he refers to a poetry having, like his- 
tory, a sanction in an objective reality; for the stories of demi-gods 
and heroes are contrasted with the senseless fancies (ai xeval 6Car) 
of mere opinion.”* This contrast, though lightly touched upon, is 
significant; for it indicates that if poetry is to be instructive, it 
ought to deal with a reality more substantial and authoritative 
than a fiction. Philo is, of course, concerned with the moral import 
of the heroic past; and the representation of the misfortunes of 
ancient heroes — mentioned in this brief contrast as though he were 
alluding to tragedy — apparently had for Philo the usefulness gen- 
erally ascribed to the study of history: namely, discovering how to 


Life of Alexander, Lxxv. Cf. the charge against Duris (Life of Pericles, 
xxvilI). It is interesting to note that Plutarch deliberately avoided any sug- 
gestion of the tragic in his description of Alexander’s last days; the account 
is, in fact, prosaic. 

160n the Writing of History, 25-26. 

i7Marius Victorinus, Ars grammatica, in Grammatici latini, ed. H. Keil 
(Leipzig, 1857-1880), v1, 188; Victorinus is repeating older grammarians (Keil, 
vi, 4). See also Keil, v, 547; vit, 321, 537-538; and Scholia in Dionysii Thracis 
artem grammaticam, ed. A. Hilgard (Leipzig, 1901), p. 166. 

Ronen the Meeting for the Purpose of Seeking Learning, 1v; Of the Cher- 
ubim, XXX. 

190f the Sacrifices of Abel and Cain, xxu. Cf. Cicero, Pro Archia, x passim, 
and Strabo, 1. 2. 9, on the function of the poet as historian. Diodorus Siculus 
a 8. 3-5) refused to exclude myth and the idealizations of the poets from 
istory. 
20Concerning Abraham, Iv. 
210f the Sacrifices, XXII. 
220n the Meeting, Iv. 
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correct our own errors by an analysis of mistakes others made in 
the past.?* It must have been clear to Philo that some poetry is not 
historical; comedy, for instance, had always been defined as an 
imitation of the unhistorical present; but it is evident that he be. 
lieved good poetry has an historical content which offers useful! ex. 
perience without the hardships actual experience involves, 

The fullest explanation of the idea of a necessary connection be- 
tween tragic poetry and history is found in the scholia on Dionysius 
Thrax. The scholiasts reiterate the conventional definition based 
on ‘the historical as the element differentiating the tragic from the 
comic plot. Tragedy is identified with a remote and heroic history, 
comedy with a fiction imitating life in the here and now on an un- 
heroic level. To the scholiasts the contrast between tragedy and 
comedy is, in effect, between what is worthy of memory and the 
commonplace: Atagéget xopgdia teaymbdias, dtr  pév teaywdia 
iotogiav xai axayyehiav éxer nodEewv yeyovuidv, 1 de xoumdia dia- 
Thdopata Eyer PotixOv reaypdtwv-: xal Str 7 pév toaywbdia zegi 
HowixOv wEccmxwv xal noayuatwv déyer, H SE xopwdia anHddaxta 
tovtwv.2* By definition iotogia here signifies the remote (iotopia 
dé Eotiv f AaAaIMv TEAayUatwV Exovoa a~pHynotv) ;*° and indeed, the 
scholiasts were following a familiar distinction between history 
proper, referring to events in the far past, and history like that of 
Thucydides which deals with events contemporaneous with the 
writer.*° Tragedy as a form is restricted to time-honored events 
which permit the poet to adopt an elevated style, one unsuited to 
contemporary events. 

But it was ethical rather than stylistic considerations which in- 
duced the scholiasts to limit tragedy to an imitation of remote 
actualities. They believed that the moral end of tragedy was ef- 

23This practical side of history is best explained by Polybius, 1. 1, and Dio- 
dorus Siculus, 1, 1. 2 and 1. 1. 4-5. 

24Hilgard, op. cit., p. 307; for the repetition of this contrast see pp. 173, 
306, 452, and 475. I owe these references to Craig LaDriére (‘‘ Horace and the 
Theory of Imitation,’’ AJP, Lx, 293), who concludes (pp. 293-294), ‘‘It came, 
in fact, to be almost a proverb that comedy was a direct, faithful reflection 
of average life.’’ It is safe to assume that tragedy, in contrast to comedy, was 
always expected to imitate ancient historical matter. Dio Chrysostom (Dis- 
course 21, On Beauty, 11) was aware of this literary convention, and spoke 
of the disgrace attached to a violation of it. 
res gestae, sed ab aetatis nostrae memoria remota.’’ ; 

25Hilgard, p. 567. Cf. the definition in Ad Herennium, I. 8: ‘‘ Historia est 

26Hilgard, pp. 300-301; cf. p. 168. For other evidences of this distinction 


see Ammonius, De adfinium vocabulorum differentia, ed. L. C. Valckenaer 
(Leyden, 1739), p. 76; and Scheller, op. cit., p. 13. 
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fected by the exploitation of historical material; they looked upon 
history as the school of virtue and approved the practice of tragic 
poets in appropriating the old histories of unfortunate heroes: 
roayixol dé dvtes xual BéAovtes Gqpedeiv xowvi tovs tijs wokEws, Taga- 
jaudvovtés tivas aoeyxaias totogias tov jomwv éxovoas xain Tivd. 

_.2? Such histories, it was assumed, are a vivid proof that the 
issue of error is suffering and death. It appeared evident to the 
scholiasts that historical actualities cherished by tradition make 
more cogent the moral lesson of tragedy ; for a fiction, though it deals 
with the possible, is confined to an imitation of what has not hap- 
pened,?* and it therefore cannot be as morally compelling as trag- 
edy which refers to historical persons who illustrate the disastrous 
consequences of error. According to the scholiasts, added force is 
given the lesson by the fact that the victims of tragedy are excep- 
tional persons of history; for if heroes of such proportions could 
not escape the penalty of their errors, the moral must be universal- 
ly applicable; and so one scholiast concludes, ei yao oi tAtxottor 
jjowes toiatta [avatovs xal denvous] Exacyov, . . . Adcwt padAov 
jis xal oi xad’ Huds Gpagtyjoavtes xetodueda .. .* In contrast, 
comic characters, who by definition are unhistorical,®° are pre- 
sumably less effective as correctives of conduct.** For to the 
scholiasts the trivialities of life at an ordinary level as presented 
in comedy are in sharp contrast to the momentous historical events 
which teach how to avoid misfortune. In tragedy historical reality 
is deliberately preserved to force the conclusion that it is neces- 
sary to pursue a life free from fault (det otv . . . te Biov dvaydotntov 
zal piocogatatov petadudxev) .* 

These commentators never saw beyond the practice of the poets, 
but in fact justified it in a definition associating tragedy as a cor- 
rective of conduct with examples having the authority of a known 





27Kaibel, op. cit., p. 11. 

28Hilgard, p. 449. 

29Kaibel, p. 11. 

seDiomedes (Kaibel, p. 58) is explicit on this point: ‘‘comoedia a tragoedia 
differt, quod in tragoedia introducuntur heroes duces reges, in comoedia humiles 
atque privatae [personae].’’ Cf. Kaibel, pp. 67, 72, and Isidore of Seville, 
Etymol., vu. 7. 6. 

31In Plautus’ Rudens (iv. 7) a character alludes to the abortive character 
of comedy by pointing out that after applauding the moral of comedy, the 
audience goes home without heeding it. Cicero (De finibus, v. xix. 51) mentions 
‘*fictas fabulas’’ which are amusing but ‘‘e quibus utilitas nulla elici potest.’’ 
The context involves a contrast of fiction with history, which is both useful 
and amusing. 

82Kaibel, p. 12. 
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history. This definition was current in Hellenistic times; and Aris. 
totle’s pains to dissociate history from tragedy (and poetry gen. 
erally) may very well be evidence of a sort that it was current in 
his own day.** If so, then his commentary on Agathon’s Anthys 
may be construed as a protest against criticism limiting tragedy 
to subjects popularly accepted as historical. The repetition of a 
non-Aristotelian definition, together with the charges against his. 
torians who manipulated material in a tragic manner, is indicative 
of how intimate the connection between the two forms appeared 
to the ancients.** 


s3It should be noted here that the dramatist Timocles, Aristotle’s contempo- 
rary, in a significant passage reported by Athenaeus (VI. 223b-d) ascribed to 
tragedy moral benefits deriving, it seems, from an historical realism of the kind 
upon which later commentators based their definition. In C. B. Gulick’s trans. 
lation of Athenaeus (Vol. III, Loeb Class. Libr.) the passage reads in part: 
‘¢Man is a creature born to labor, and many are the distresses which his life 
carries with it. Therefore he has contrived these respites from his cares; for 
his mind, taking on forgetfulness of its own burdens, and absorbed in another’s 
woe, departs in joy, instructed withal. Look first at the tragedians . . . and see 
what benefit they are to everybody. The poor man, for instance, learns that 
Telephus was more beggarly than himself, and from that time on he bears 
his poverty more easily. . . . One has lost his son in death — Niobe is a com- 
fort. One is lame —he sees Philoctetes. . . . For he is reminded that all his 
calamities . . . have happened to others, and so he bears his own trials more 
easily.’’ Cf. Marcus Aurelius, Medit., x1. 6. 

84As I wish to show in another article, the concept of tragedy as history 
was revived during the Renaissance and became the subject of a bitter con- 
troversy which continued into the eighteenth century. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S REVISION OF THE LEAR STORY 
AND THE STRUCTURE. OF KING LEAR 


By RicuHarp H. PERKINSON 
Fordham University 


I have treated elsewhere the probable effects of the traditional 
and well-known versions of the Lear story, in which the ending is 
a happy one, on the handling of Shakespeare’s tragedy.’ I pointed 
out that, faced with the problem of persuading his audience to 
anticipate and to accept his new tragic culmination, Shakespeare 
early and continually emphasizes the tragic atmosphere and the 
inevitability of his tragic catastrophe. It is now convenient to ex- 
amine more closely the effects in King Lear of Shakespeare’s de- 
velopment of a tragedy out of the old story, particularly his de- 
partures from the historical sources, from Geoffrey, Holinshed, 
Higgins, and Spenser, and from the contemporary chronicle play 
of King Leir.2 When Shakespeare, as Dr. Johnson complains, suf- 
fers Cordelia ‘‘to perish in a just cause, contrary to the natural 
ideas of justice, to the hope of the reader, and what is yet more 
strange, to the faith of the chronicles,’’ her death and her father’s 
may seem to occur abruptly because he respects the general out- 
line of his sources; but there is neither lack of preparation, as I 
have already pointed out, nor is there a ‘‘ wrenching of the outcome 
to that of a tragic catastrophe... .’’* 





1‘¢ Ts This the Promis’d End?’ ’’ ESt, uxxim (1939), 202-11. 
2For Shakespeare’s sources, see Wilfred Perrett, The Story of King Lear 
from Geoffrey of Monmouth to Shakespeare (Berlin, 1904), Palaestra, xxxv; 


W. W. Greg, ‘‘The Date of King Lear and Shakespeare’s Use of Earlier Ver- . 


sions of the Story,’’ The Library, N. S., xx (1940), 377-400; ‘‘Shakespeare 
and King Leir,’? LTLS, March 9, 1940, p. 124. Because of uncertainty about 
the date of King Lear, ca. 1603-06, its relationship to the older chronicle play, 
first printed in 1605, has been questioned. I agree with Perrett and Greg, who, 
having explored thoroughly the sources and the text respectively, affirm Shake- 
speare’s use of King Leir, which Sir Edmund Chambers says is ‘‘ fairly ob- 
vious’’: William Shakespeare (Oxford, 1930), 1, 469. 

8Johnson on Shakespeare, ed. Walter Raleigh (London, [1929]), p. 161; 
R. M. Alden, Shakespeare (New York, 1922), p. 271 (see also pp. 268-69). A. 
C. Bradley also comments on the ‘‘abruptness’’; Shakespearean Tragedy (New 
York, 1932), pp. 252-53. On Johnson see W. Macneile Dixon, Tragedy (London, 
1924), pp. 141-42. W. G. Boswell-Stone, like Dr. Johnson, seems desirous of 
excusing Shakespeare for the tragic character of Lear when he states that 
‘*No source for these changes of plot has yet been discovered’’; Shakspere’s 
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The effects of his tragic handling and the departures from his 
sources appear chiefly in the characterization and the structure, 
two much commented on problems of the play. For critics have been 
as much confused by the characterization of Lear and of Cordelia 
as they have been disturbed by Shakespeare’s reversion to the loose 
chronicle structure after the tragic-dramatic treatment of the Othel. 
lo and Macbeth stories. Compared with Leir in the old play, Shake- 
speare’s King is a personage less given to rationalizing his conduct 
but who is more deeply affected by it, who finally, indeed, goes 
mad. The structure of Shakespeare’s play, by contrast with Othello 
and Macbeth, is rambling and complex; it does not have that rela- 
tionship to the hero which the other tragedies: possess. Both of these 
features arise out of Shakespeare’s decision to write a tragedy. 
Actually the latter, the structure, results largely from the former, 
from the presentation of the King as a tragic character — from 
the compression into the prologial first scene and into the remainder 
of the first act of a considerable portion of the story, from subse- 
quent excisions of chronicle material, and from the addition of 
the episodic Gloucester sub-plot. But Shakespeare’s problem with 
his hero has not been thoroughly appreciated, and the characteriza- 
tion and the structure have been blamed as simple carelessness or as 
evidence of a faltering genius. Thus one of the recent critics who 
examines the relationship of the tragedy with its sources finds that 
here ‘‘Shakespeare showed less than in any other of his great trage- 
dies the power of his art... . Lear ... impresses us as a mighty 
but careless production. Nowhere does Shakespeare so show him- 
self the child of nature.’’*® Later Mr. Nicoll, who has presented 
this viewpoint more cogently than anyone else, offers the explana- 
tion that ‘‘Shakespeare’s genius . . . was passing from the more 


Holinshed (London, 1896), p. 1, n. 4. R. W. Chambers, King Lear (Glasgow, 
1940), who complains of the indifference of critics for the chronicle versions 
(p. 20), attributes the changes to Shakespeare’s desire to frustrate evil and 
save Cordelia from despair (p. 25), to redeem Lear (p. 49), and to extract 
from the old Lear story a ‘‘symbolie truth’’ (p. 47): but this seems to be 
another way of saying that he wrote a tragedy. 

4See Allardyce Nicoll, Studies in Shakespeare (London, 1927), pp. 156-57; 
passim. I am happy to find support from Mr. Nicoll for some of my opinions, 
though generally on this matter we are in disagreement. Dissatisfaction with 
the structure goes back to Tate; see Hazelton Spencer, Shakespeare Improved 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1927), pp. 241ff. See Bradley, op. cit., pp. 254ff. on the 
structure, and pp. 280ff. on the characterization. For the nineteenth-century 
poetical idea of the action as wild, tempestuous, Gothic, or Teutonic, see Ed- 
ward Dowden, Shakspere, 4th ed. (London, 1879), pp. 257ff. 
5Nicoll, Studies in Shakespeare, p. 137. 
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tremendous imaginative fervour of its maturity to natural decay’’; 
and that ‘‘Shakespeare, through exhaustion or haste, had failed to 
think out the scheme and the possibilities of Lear as he had thought 
out and considered the scheme and possibilities of Othello.’’ ® 

The circumstance that in King Lear, despite its peculiarities of 
characterization and structure, Shakespeare wrote a great tragedy, 
invites the fruitless comparison with the technique of Othello. Had 
he chosen to write a happy-ending play, he might have occasioned 
no surprise by his use of the fabulous test scene and by following 
the scene-to-scene structure of the chronicle play. When he aimed 
at a tragical ending, however, he had to rehandle the characteriza- 
tion; this necessitated the departure from the method of Othello, 
with which, indeed, the form of the original Lear story with its 
lengthy period of deception, bears a strong resemblance. Despite 
his tragical handling, Shakespeare is content to utilize the loose, 
episodic structure associated with the chronicle play which his 
revision practically forced on him. Three inter-related modifica- 
tions necessary for his tragic ending, involving condensation and 
curtailment of his material, affect the structure of the play and 
merit examination. 

Shakespeare prepares for his tragic treatment by compressing 
the striking initial episode of his play, which occupies four scenes 
of King Leir, into a prologial opening scene, heightening thereby 
its improbability, a tendency which he further emphasizes by his 
deliberate and peculiar choice of source material. Goneril and 
Regan are already married, and Cordelia’s suitor awaits and ac- 
cepts her; the council scene before the test is reported, and ‘‘The 
action of handing over the coronet corresponds to the action of 
drawing of lots’’ in the Faerie Queene and King Leir.’ In King 
Leir, just as in the chronicles, the audience is acquainted with the 
King before the test; during the council scene he rejects Skalli- 
ger’s suggestion for a test to determine the proportionate division 
of his kingdom, and insists on an equal division.* Underlying this 


6Ibid., pp. 139, 156-57. See also his concluding criticism, pp. 163-4. His 
application of a judgement of Shakespeare’s technique to a concept of Shake- 
speare’s personal history may be compared with the commoner biographical 
use of the tragedies which C. J. Sisson notices in The Mythical Sorrows of 
Shakespeare (London, 1934). Chronology argues against this approach, for 
the well-constructed plot of Othello reappears later in Coriolanus. 

7Perrett, Story of King Lear, p. 183; Faerie Queene, II. x. 29; The Chron- 
icle History of King Leir, ed. Sidney Lee (New York, 1909), I. iii; this edi- 
tion will be cited here. 

8Leir, I. i. 27-40. Perrett, p. 104, points out the source of this suggestion 
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portion of the chronicle play is an extended attempt to explain the 
Leir and the Cordella of the test scene. For the anonymous dra. 
matist, taking his cue from the sources in which the marriages of 
Goneril and Regan are tied up with the test while that of Cor. 
delia occurs later, some time after her rejection, has the King after. 
wards accept his councilor’s proposal, but as a ‘‘sudden strata- 
gem’’ to overcome Cordella’s pride: Leir hopes the test will enable 
him to achieve a cherished aim which his nobles now press on him, 
but which his daughter has so far thwarted —a suitable marriage 
with ‘‘some king within this isle.’’° This rationalization of the test 
proves to be somewhat incompatable with the natural course of the 
story. 

Shakespeare’s tragedy, however, practically opens with the test 
which he makes briefly and simply the action of a ‘‘very foolish 
fond old man’”’ and a petulant father. Shakespeare prefers to trans- 
late his facts into broad terms of common humanity susceptible to 
passions great and petty, rather than into reasoned conduct. The 
purpose of the condensation and of the excision of the reason for 
the King’s behaviour is to secure a thoroughly tragic character who 
can say as early as the end of Act I, echoing Kent’s ‘‘thou dost 
evil,’’ ‘‘I did her wrong’’;*® the complete effect appears later in 
Lear’s madness and in his tragic self-blame. But by opening the 
play with this precipitate action of his hero, Shakespeare forgoes a 
contrast ‘‘between the expectations raised by the hero’s personality 
and the disappointment caused by his subsequent career.’’ ** Unlike 
Othello and Macbeth, or even the hero of his sources, whom we 
first see as noble characters, Lear is first presented in an incredible 
action to which he is shortly afterwards superior. The impressive 
extended dramatic contrast of Othello and Macbeth is reversed, and 
an altogether different effect and play are obtained. Critics have 
conferred on Shakespeare’s procedure here a new and a gratuitous 
importance; for his novel method in King Lear has produced two 
kinds of speculation, the one, utterly insubstantiated, about the 
Shakespearian Lear before the play opens, chiefly about his sanity, 


in John Higgins’ ‘‘How Queene Cordelia in dispaire slew her self,’’ stanzas 
vii-ix: A Mirror for Magistrates, ed. J. Haslewood (London, 1815), I, 123ff. 

9Leir, I. i. 75-89. 

10Lear, I. i. 169; I. v. 25. 

11P, H. Frye, ‘‘Theory of Greek Tragedy,’’ University Studies, published 
by the University of Nebraska, x11 (1913), 299-339, p. 310. See also E. E. 
Stoll, Shakespeare Studies (New York, 1927), Chap. ILI, esp. p. 96. 
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or more recently his psychosis; the other, having some tangibility, 
about the character of Cordelia.** With the former specifically, 
there is no reason here to deal; let us look rather at another source 
of the heightened incredibility of Shakespeare’s test scene. 

In the version of the Lear story Shakespeare puts together, first, 
the unequal division of the kingdom, by which Cordelia is ap- 
parently to receive the ‘‘largest bounty’’ or a ‘‘more opulent’’ 
third than her sisters, is made before the test, as it is in Geoffrey and 
the Mirror for Magistrates (1574).1* In some other versions the 
division before the test is an equal one, as in Spenser, where the 
test is unmotivated, and in King Levr. But in the majority the divi- 
sion follows the test, as in Holinshed; there the partial proportion- 
ment of the kingdom into dowers for Gonorilla and Regan becomes 
the alternative to a test by which Leir intended to ‘‘preferre hir 
whome he best loued to the succession ouer the kingdome.’’ ** Sec- 
ond, by Shakespeare’s division the old King resigns all his au- 
thority, ultimately to Goneril and Regan, as in the Faerie Queene 
and in King Leir; but in Geoffrey and in the Mirror for Magis- 
trates, and in Holinshed where the division follows the test, Lear 
retains half his kingdom during his lifetime; later, in Holinshed’s 
words, his sons-in-law, ‘‘thinking it long yer the gouernment of the 
land did come to their hands, arose against him in armour,’’ and 
impose upon him the terms he voluntarily chooses in Spenser, the 
chronicle play, and in Shakespeare.’® 

Like Spenser, Shakespeare here obviously is aiming at compres- 
sion; but he is also preparing for the tragic contrast which so sud- 
denly follows. This purpose, too, determines his departure from 
Holinshed in the presentation of an unequal division of all the king- 
dom, and of the succeeding and originally motivated test; the lat- 
ter becomes simply a trick by which Lear hoped to justify the 
‘“‘more opulent’’ third he reserves for Cordelia. For this interpre- 
tation Shakespeare probably is obliquely indebted to King Leir; 
there, however, the division of the kingdom has been equal and ap- 





128ee Nicoll, op. cit., pp. 148ff.; King Lear, New Variorum, pp. 412ff.; J. 
8. P. Bransome, The Tragedy of King Lear (Oxford, 1934). 

13Lear, I. i. 58, 88; on the problem of the unequal third, see Perrett, op. 
cit., pp. 168-73, and pp. 166ff. on the question of Shakespeare’s immediate 
sources. Perhaps an intimation of an unequal division on the basis of affection 
is contained in the opening lines of the play. 

14See Perrett, pp. 166-68; Holinshed’s Chronicles of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland (London, 1807-08), 1, 447. 

15See Perrett, pp. 181-83; Holinshed, ibid. 
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parently final, and the test is skillfully motivated as an independent 
“‘stratagem’’; in this, though the ultimate outcome is similar, the 
actual stakes are not the same, for Leir, unlike Shakespeare, ignores 
Skalliger’s suggestion, ‘‘To make them each a jointure more op 
less, As is their worth, to them that love profess.’’** Shakespeare 
selects and utilizes the more fantastic elements in the story: Lear’s 
rashness, not a later rebellion, strips him of all authority ; and when 
he makes unequal jointures which he expects the subsequent com. 
petitive professions of love to justify, obviously the test turns more 
on his royal capriciousness. Though Shakespeare relies for his gen. 
eral motivation on Holinshed’s explanation of a less extravagant 
Lear, that he ‘‘was come to great yeres,’’ his King at this point 
has become a more temerarious personage than in any other single 
version of the story.’’ The wrathful rejection of Cordelia heightens 
this characterization and evokes Kent’s outburst: ‘‘be Kent un- 
mannerly, When Lear is mad.’’** Into Lear’s actions here at the 
beginning of the play Shakespeare concentrates the contrasting 
tragic rashness which Othello and Macbeth accumulate over sey- 
eral acts. 

In the face of Shakespeare’s handling of Lear, the attempts to 
discover a fault in Cordelia now, other than the one- Lear himself, 
when he experiences genuine ingratitude, calls ‘‘most small,’’ re- 
sult only in a nineteenth-century philosophic reading of the text 
that it does not sustain. By comparison with her counterpart in 
King Leir, Cordelia is obviously meant to appear more innocent. 
In other versions the marriages of Goneril and Regan occur as a 
result of the settlement on them of their dowers; Cordelia has no 
ready suitor, and her marriage is a later and a fortuitous develop- 
ment which emphasizes (as it does earlier and more strikingly 
in King Lear) her virtuous character. Though there is no suggestion 
in the historical sources that this situation was caused by anything 
except Cordelia’s youth, the author of King Leir attributes it to 
her character, to stubbornness and pride, which the test is to cir- 


16Leir, I. i. 35-36; see Perrett, pp. 173-79. Note that later Skalliger reports 
his suggestion, not Leir’s test, to Gonorill and Ragan, I. ii. 58-59; ef. Perrett, 
. 175-76. 
PP’, Holinshed, op. cit., 1, 147. Very probably Dr. Johnson’s acquaintance with 
Holinshed’s simpler, less dramatic narrative, and his incomplete understand- 
ing of Shakespeare’s purposeful revision of his sources, prompts his observa- 
tion, that ‘‘There is something of obscurity or inaccuracy in this preparatory 
scene’’ (Johnson on Shakespeare, p. 154). 
18Lear, I. i, 147-48. 
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eumvent, and thus also suggests a motivation for her conduct in 
the test scene as well as for her father’s anger.'® The condensa- 
tio mentioned above by which Cordelia in Shakespeare’s test scene, 
where she is motivated by honesty and by disgust with her sisters’ 
“glib and oily art,’’ is won immediately by the French King, has 
a two-fold purpose. First, the French King is made to take Cor- 
delia before Lear’s early repentance; and second, his action is an 
immediate and a telling rebuke of Lear’s ‘‘folly’’ which he is so 
soon to wish undone. No other version concludes with the French 
King’s dignified dissent and a noble’s violent protest.?° All this 
prepares for Lear’s sudden change which, as will be seen, is not the 
result of ingratitude and humiliation, but of a reassertion of his 
natural character, and this should have clearly resolved the question 
of Cordelia’s guilt. In the lack of moral faults, when a tragic fate 
overtakes both Lear and Cordelia, lies whatever non-Aristotelian 
tragic theory the play possesses and much of its peculiar pathos and 
bitterness. Shakespeare’s first scene, as the condensation and selec- 
tion of material indicates, is a carefully considered piece of work, 
and it determines the character of the play that follows. It can not 
be adequately studied without reference to the play it introduces, 
or, after Morsbach’s staunchly proclaimed method, without con- 
sidering the materials from which it derives.”* 

One effect of the condensation which so quickly makes Lear a 
tragic character is the deliberate sacrifice of the probability of 
Holinshed and of the old play. But Shakespeare was certainly aware 
that the medium of drama, particularly at the opening of the plot, 
involves a suspension of disbelief. Elsewhere in his tragedy Shake- 
speare defers to the quasi-historical nature of his material; but 
when he condensed the test scene into a kind of prologue, set off 
as an introductory premise to his tragedy, he treated it, like por- 
tions of Cymbeline, as an ‘‘old unhappy, far-off’’ happening.? 
Perhaps this fanciful character of the test, latent in Geoffrey’s ac- 





19Leir, I. i. SOff.; I. ii. 1ff. 

20Perillus is at odds with Leir, but does not press his opinion as far as Kent 
and is not banished: Leir, II. iii. 99-105. This difference between Perillus and 
Kent is indicative of the greater irrationality of Shakespeare’s test scene. 

2iLorenz Morsbach, ‘‘Die Eingangsszene von Shakespeares Kénig Lear. 
Das Fragemotiv und seine Bedeutung,’’ Nachrichten von der Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Géttingen: Philologisch-Historische Klasse, Heft It-Iv 
(1930), 294-310. 

22For some pertinent comment, see William Archer’s Introduction to King 
Lear, Complete Works of William Shakespeare, Renaissance Edition, ed. Sid- 
ney Lee, xvir ({Boston], 1907), xxii-xxv. 
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count and strikingly isolated by Shakespeare, is more in keeping 
with the inception of a comedy or of the happy-ending folk-tale 
the Lear story may derive from; ** the great and tragic human pas- 
sions that are unleashed in Shakespeare’s play contrast strongly 
with these petulant and mythical beginnings.** 

A notable result of this condensation of the early part of the 
Lear story, of four scenes of King Leir, into a prologial opening, 
appears in Shakespeare’s subsequent treatment of characterization 
and structure. He curtails his material again in I. iv-v by condens. 
ing the changes that are brought about in Lear’s character over a 
lengthy portion of the story, and over almost four acts of the old 
play, into two brief scenes; these he points toward his tragic con- 
clusion. In the sources Lear puts aside his anger and goes to France 
to solicit Cordelia’s aid only as the final and despairing result of 
the ingratitude of Goneril and Regan; this, in the sources, except 
in Spenser and in King Leir, includes the rebellion, but the com. 
mon symbol is the repeated reductions of Lear’s train.”* The fune- 
tion of Perillus in the chronicle play enables Leir to acknowledge 
his ‘‘unkindness’’ to Cordella somewhat earlier than in previous 
versions, after Gonorill rebuffs him (IIT. iii) ; but here he attributes 
his action to the ‘‘unkind suggestion of her sisters.’’ 2° The motiva- 
tion of the attempted assassination, instigated by Ragan (IV. vii), 
is used for the King’s full confession and for the journey to Cor- 
della. Thinking he is about to die, and now blaming his ‘“‘doting 
frenzy, and o’er-jealous love,’’ Leir admits he has ‘‘wrong’d her 
without any cause,’’ and when he is spared, he accepts Perillus’ 
suggestion that they go to France.?” Shakespeare, however, empha- 
sizing Lear’s character, separates the effect of his daughters’ in- 
gratitude from the traditional purpose, the reconciliation with Cor- 


23See Perrett, pp. 8ff.; G. Cocchiara, La leggenda di Re Lear (Torino, 
1932); Coleridge’s Shakespearean Criticism, ed. T. M. Raysor (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1930), 1, 59-60. 

24See W. Creizenach, The English Drama in the Age of Shakespeare (Lon- 
don, 1916), p. 289. Shakespeare is probably aware of this difficulty when he 
has Gloucester blame Nature and the stars; Lear, I. ii. 22-26; 112-27. Edmund, 
however, an active character by contrast with Lear, like Cassius in Julius 
Caesar, scorns this belief, and immediately uses it to snare Edgar; I. ii. 128-45. 

25Shakespeare, following Spenser and Leir, does not return Lear again to 
Goneril. 

26Leir, III, iii. 97. 

27Leir, IV. vii. 158, 225 (see also 136ff., 221ff.), 317-40. Cordella has been 
beforehand and the French ambassadors have already been sent to Britain; 
IV. iv; IV. vi; V. ii. The idea of the attempted assassination comes from War- 
ner’s Albion’s England; Perrett, p. 100. Perhaps it was suggested by the re- 
bellion against the King. 
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delia. By the end of his first Act Lear is able to say, ‘‘I did her 
wrong.’”’ Shakespeare’s procedure, which creates the actionless hero, 
is possible because of his characterization of the old King in the 
first scene; fortified there with no justification for his treatment 
of Cordelia, his repentance and self-blame may come very shortly 
after the test. This sudden change is laid bare by the soul-probing 
remarks of the Fool, a Shakespearian invention (I. iv-v); Lear’s 
first taste of Goneril’s shrewishness (I. iv) quickly brings him to 
acknowledge openly that Cordelia’s was a ‘‘most small fault’’ 
which ‘‘wrench’d my frame of nature From the fix’d place.’’ ** 
Since the suffering Lear thereafter endures is no longer designed 
to produce a change in his attitude toward Cordelia, it acquires a 
different quality of pathos, and the King the new character of a 
strikingly tragic hero. 

Lear’s change, unlike Gloucester’s produced much later (III. iii) 
by the loss of his eyes, is now the result of his own inner nature 
prompted finally, even goaded, by the Fool. The rebuffs of Goneril 
and Regan now bring about not the first desperate softening in the 
old man and the journey to France, but tragic madness; after Act 
I Shakespeare’s hero is helplessly acted against. For King Lear, 
along with Othello, falls into the category of drama, according to 
Freytag’s two types, in which the main action does not originate 
with the hero, as in Macbeth, but is directed against him.”® The 
advantage of this type is that the hero, like the Lear of Shake- 
speare’s sources, remains in a state of deception over a lengthy 
period of the play, and the Aristotelian discovery and the catastro- 
phe oceur together near the end, as they do so impressively in 
Othello. But this period of deception in King Lear is made vir- 
tually to conclude with Act I, and between this point and the catas- 
trophe in Act V a great character study intervenes which shows 
the hero losing his wits, and finally in his madness. Lear goes mad 
only after he has recovered the perspective which he lacked in the 
opening scene of the play. This madness, a Shakespearian con- 
tribution, climaxes the character study; as a property of tragedy, 
it indelibly underscores Shakespeare’s tragic purpose and prepares 
for the telescoping into the Lear story of Cordelia’s tragedy. His 
wholly virtuous Cordelia is not petitioned, but comes to her long- 





*8Lear, I. iv. 199-200. By Lear’s remark at I. iv. 81, Shakespeare intimates 
that the change has come more quickly than he can show it. 

2°Gustav Freytag, Technique of the Drama, trans. E. J. MacEwan (Chicago, 
1904), 4th ed., pp. 104-09. 
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suffering father; from this point Shakespeare rehandles the story 
of the tragic end of her reign. 

Shakespeare’s procedure here is most significant, for it determines 
the structure of his tragedy; in this he breaks with the form of his 
sources and of Othello. His procedure is not the result of inadver. 
tency or of thoughtlessness; it follows logically the characteriza. 
tion of Lear in the test scene as a very old, irascable monarch. 
Finally, it provides Shakespeare with his subsequent character 
study and its gradually mounting tragic tension, the core of the 
tragedy, and it squares with his approach to the story itself through 
the characters of Lear and of Cordelia. His procedure here, then, 
is not careless or haphazard, but is a deliberate one, and is in line 
witi his grasp and presentation of the Lear story as a tragedy. 
For the break with the form of the sources accompanies a no less 
notable rejection of the mediaeval theory of, for example, the Mir. 
ror for Magistrates in which the old Lear story found a place. By 
condensing the major element of the story into a temporary aber. 
ration, Shakespeare swiftly projects his hero into a period of physi- 
eal ignomy and, by contrast, of increasing spiritual nobility, both 
beyond anything in the sourees.*° 

The characterization of Goneril and Regan has been brought in- 
to line with Shakespeare’s treatment of Lear. Since their ingrati- 
tude drives the brooding old man, not to Cordelia, but to madness, 
it becomes a kind of heartless reasonableness. The source of their 
moral disintegration Shakespeare places in the Gloucester sub-plot, 
in their rival passions for the unscrupulous Edmund.*' The attempt 
on the King’s life in King Leir, instigated by Ragan, becomes a 
shadowy rumour which serves, like the frustrated murder, to bring 
the already helpless Lear to Cordelia.**? Their meeting, benefiting 
by the new tragical heightening, by Lear’s deepened appreciation 
of her virtue, begins the cure of his madness rather than the venge- 


30Here the appropriate and timely emphasis of disillusionment is another 
original contribution; see Edwin Greenlaw, The Province of Literary History 
(Baltimore, [1931]), pp. 150-51. See also the remarks of Willard Farnham, 
The Mediaeval Heritage of Elizabethan Tragedy (Berkeley, 1936), pp. 425-26. 

31I do not agree with Mr. Nicoll that Shakespeare’s characters are less hu- 
mane than their counterparts in Leir; Studies in Shakespeare, pp. 138, 156ff.; 
he notices their cold logic; p. 157. Their attitude is clearly stated at I. i. 286ff,, 
and contrasts with that of Edmund, who inspires such crimes as the blinding 
of Gloucester; ef. III. vii. 85-90; IV. ii. 93-95. 

s2Bringing the mad Lear, as well as blind Gloucester, to Dover presented & 
difficulty. Gloucester alone mentions the supposed threat to Lear’s life; IIL 
iv. 167; III. vi. 95-104. He does not reproach Goneril and Regan on this score 
in III. vii. 
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ful defeat of Goneril and Regan. Shakespeare deals in terms of 
personalities rather than of historical events. By his procedure in 
I iv-v he not only signalizes his subsequent tragic treatment, but 
he adopts the idiom of tragedy rather than that of the chronicle — 
although the latter provides the structure of the tragedy. At the 
unhistorical end of the play the nationalistic events recede further 
into the background than in Hamlet or Macbeth; for characters, 
rather than historical changes, are more important in Kimg Lear. 

Shakespeare’s chronicle sources are essentially concerned with 
the succession of rulers and with national events, and these are the 
subject of the third of his significant modifications. King Lear ends 
when both sides go down to defeat and the realm passes to Edgar 
and Albany, an outcome much less prominent than the successions 
of Fortinbras and of Malcolm to the thrones of Denmark and of 
Scotland. The cause of this departure from the chronicles and 
King Leir is embedded in Shakespeare’s earlier handling of his 
material. With the tragic outcome in mind, he makes further ex- 
cisions and condensations after Act I. Lear’s appearance in France 
is a notable episode in the sources, and it helps to fill two scenes 
of the chronicle play (V. iii-iv). The subsequent triumph of the 
French army is an important event in the old story, necessary to 
secure the King’s revenge and the happy ending; but in King Lear 
the forces of Cordelia are defeated, and her death and that of her 
father result. Here is the crucial point in Shakespeare’s telescop- 
ing of the Cordelia tragedy into the Lear story. Shakespeare’s 
French King is called back to France from the leadership of his 
army (IV. iii.)** Cordelia’s forces are defeated by Edmund, who 
assumes the roles of the sons of Goneril and Regan; in Cordelia’s 
reign, which comes after Lear’s restoration and death, with other 
upholders of the Salic law, her nephews instigate a rebellion which 
causes her imprisonment and death.** Shakespeare has imposed this 
later battle upon the earlier, the broader outcome of which it is 
allowed to determine. 

Shakespeare, then, gives less attention to Cordelia’s invasion of 
England than it receives in the chronicle sources. It serves to re- 
introduce Cordelia and, by the absorption of her historical reign 





ssw. W. Greg, ‘‘Time, Place, and Politics in King Lear,’’?’ MLR, xxxv 
(1940), 431-46, notices the improbability resulting from the new time scheme 
Shakespeare imposes on the story, and its bearing on this curtailed episode, 
which the Folio cuts further by omitting IV. iii. 

34Holinshed, I, 448. 
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into Lear’s, it brings about the tragedy of Lear. In King Lear the 
downfall of Goneril and Regan arises out of their entangling pas. 
sions for Edmund. Shakespeare is not content with the jealous sis. 
ters of the sources, but shows them succumbing to another, baser 
passion which provides a fitting preparation for their violent 
deaths.** To the distinct chronicles of Lear and of Cordelia here 
brought together Shakespeare joins two incidents from the eon. 
clusion of the story of the Paphlagonian King in Sidney’s Arcadig 
— Edgar’s combat with his brother, and his accession to sovereignty, 
Because of his role in the Lear tragedy, Edmund, unlike his counter. 
part in the Arcadia, is not spared for a later reconciliation with 
his brother.*® 

Shakespeare’s tragic concept, then, necessitated first, and here in 
particular contrast with King Leir, the condensation of the test 
scene; second, of Lear’s changing attitude toward Cordelia; and 
third, of the military clash incidental to the victorious invasion of 
Britain. Lear’s journey to France is excised altogether. This re- 
handling affects the structure in two ways: first, the hero early in 
the play acquires a tragic character which foreshadows the con- 
clusion; but he also becomes an actionless hero, and the prolonged 
contrasting high-relief structure of Othello, in which the hero’s 
Aristotelian discovery occurs later in the play, is impossible.*’ See. 
ond, the source story, already poor in dramatic action, which in 
King Leir is spun out by the development of episodes, has been 
further curtailed by Shakespeare’s tragic heightening of his char- 
acters. 

Shakespeare then faced a double task, of filling out his five acts, 
and of emphasizing further his tragic conclusion; discharging this, 
he had to depend on an episodic chronicle structure rather than on 
the technique of Othello. Some expansion and tragic emphasis de- 
rives from Shakespeare’s development of the inner struggles and 
madness of Lear. But his largest addition is the Gloucester sub- 
plot which stresses his tragic intentions and reinforces his thinned- 


35Shakespeare’s sources, excepting King Leir and Holinshed, are silent about 
the fates of the sisters and their husbands; the former specifies that they 
escaped as fugitives from Cordella’s victory (V. xii. 28-30); the latter, that 
the Dukes were slain in battle. They are not mentioned by the sources in con- 
nection with the rebellion which, according to Holinshed came seven years 
after Lear’s restoration, or eight, according to the Mirror. 

86See Sidney’s Complete Works, ed. A. Feuillerat (Cambridge, 1922-26), 
I, 210-12. 
’ ‘stSee E. E. Stoll, Art and Artifice in Shakespeare (Cambridge, 1934), Chap. 
Il; passim. 
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out plot, and for unusual intervals carries the play itself.** In con- 
trast with Shakespeare’s presentation of Lear, the period of Glou- 
eester’s deception extends beyond the middle of the play, to Act 
IIL iii, or about as far as the delusion of Leir in the chronicle play. I 
have commented elsewhere on the function and the necessity of the 
Gloucester sub-plot, heavily charged with tragic incident, as a 
means of underlining the irrevocable tragic direction Shakespeare 
is giving the Lear story. Shakespeare has tied the sub-plot into 
the main story with the characters of Edgar and Edmund who 
receive important roles in the Lear and in the Goneril-Regan sec- 
tions of the main plot. 

The general result of Shakespeare’s procedure here bears on sev- 
eral aspects of the play. Even with the important functions he al- 
lots Edgar and Edmund, perhaps Shakespeare over-emphasizes the 
latter’s role because it provides a dramatic rise and fall, while the 
Lear plot, unlike that of Othello, becomes solely a splendidly or- 
chestrated study of an actionless hero. This division robs the play 
of the singleness of effect and the tragic directness of Othello.* 
Shakespeare uses a similar method, for similar reasons and with a 
comparable result, in Timon; these are the only two tragedies which 
employ a developed sub-plot, a technique commoner at this time in 
comedy. 

Two particular results of Shakespeare’s procedure here remain 
to be noticed: the chronicle structure and the specious and prob- 
ably intentional complexity. The former is justifiable by the quasi- 
historical character of the material which Shakespeare emphasizes 
when he gives certain characters familiar historical names; *° and 
by the still indefinite distinction between chronicle play and trag- 
edy. The latter, which arises largely out of the closely integrated 
sub-plot, was perhaps designed to cover up the thinness of the 
material as well as the type of actionless hero in this chronicle 
structure. Unfortunately, today the episodic structure, with its 
acted-against hero and its strongly developed sub-plot, suggests to 
some a worn out and careless genius; it may also contribute to the 
impression that the play is more or less unconscious self-revelation. 





38See Nicoll, Studies in Shakespeare, pp. 153-4. 

sColeridge calls Lear the ‘‘ persona patiens’’ and Edmund ‘‘the main agent 
and prime mover’’; Shakespearean Criticism, 1, 56; see Lear, V. ii. 20-21; 45- 
52; V. iii. 176. On the sub-plot, see T. R. Price, ‘‘ King Lear, a Study in Shake- 
speare’s Dramatic Method,’’ PMLA, 1x (1894), 165-81; p. 175. 

40Cambria becomes Albany; Gaul, France; Perillus, Kent; the Paphlagonian 
King, Gloucester. 
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When King Lear is seen as the creation of the child of nature rather 
than of the dramatic artist, the tragedy readily becomes, for the 
critical generations following Lamb, a dramatic poem rather than 
effective theater, or even a play.** 

These peculiarities, however, appear to be the result of Shake. 
speare’s dramatic art exercising itself on, and restricted by, the ma- 
terial he has chosen, and in a final estimate, Shakespeare’s choice of 
material must bear whatever criticism the play deserves. As John Jay 
Chapman observes, ‘‘It is very remarkable that Shakespeare never 
developed a consistent technique, but to the end of his life was al- 
ways at the mercy of his theme.’’ ** Since the story, or material, 
for Shakespeare came first, on the one hand, comparison of the 
techniques of King Lear and Othello, or the use of Shakespeare’s 
technique in a single play as a critical criterion, becomes rather 
questionable ; while on the other, the study of Shakespeare’s sources 
to understand his dramatic technique appears most advisable. Chap- 
man goes on to point out that the characteristic he notices was not 
balanced by caution in the selection of material; on the contrary, 
‘*it seems to have been an accident with him whether he hit upon 
a theme that was suitable to his genius or not. If he happened to 
choose a bad theme, it ruined his play; for he had no conventional 
dramatic practices with which to sustain the piece.’’ * 

Under the stimulus of the seventeenth-century search for plots, 
Shakespeare chose a slight episode in British history which had 
become the subject of a mediocre chronicle play. His artistic genius 
saw in it the material for a tragedy, and working largely through 
the characterization, he reshaped the story to secure the necessary 
tragic effect. To obtain his novel conclusion, he selects his sources 
carefully, condenses the story at several crucial points, and rein- 
forces and expands it with the sub-plot from Sidney’s Arcadia. It 
has not been sufficiently appreciated that, first, this original work, 
Shakespeare’s tragic concept of the story and his purposeful re- 
arrangement of the material, stands as an equation in any com- 


41See The Works of Charles and Mary Lamb, ed. E. V. Lucas (New York, 
1903), 1, 107. Compare H. Granville-Barker, Prefaces to Shakespeare. First 
Series (London, 1933), pp. 133ff. 

42John Jay Chapman, A Glance Toward Shakespeare (Boston, [1922]), p. 
87. See also W. W. Lawrence, Shakespeare’s Problem Comedies (New York, 
1931), p. 222. 

43Ibid., p. 88. Chapman’s rather broad statement deserves a caveat. Virgil 
K. Whitaker, ‘‘Shakespeare’s Use of his Sources,’? PQ, xx (1941), 377-89, 
makes some interesting general observations on the value of the approach I 
indicate here. 
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parison of King Lear with its sources; and second, that these 
changes in the story govern the structural technique. Much of the 
critical confusion arises from a confounding of Shakespeare the 
dramatic artist with the technician; the latter, as the tactics of 
King Lear clearly show, is something of an opportunist, the in- 
strument of the former who conceived and planned the tragedy. 
Though the structural technique, as it now stands, characteristically 
comes last in the sequence interrupted by the formative or de- 
terminative changes in the material, the deliberation and art with 
which Shakespeare introduces these important modifications do not 
sustain the broad charges of decadence or of carelessness, or of 
‘‘wrenching’’ the story to the tragie catastrophe. 








MONTAIGNE — SHAKESPEARE AND THE DEADLY 
PARALLEL 


By Grorce C. Taylor 
University of North Carolina 


A growing tendency in Elizabethan scholarship towards loose 
statements as to the validity of certain types of evidence admissible 
by way of proof in solving many of the most important problems 
in the field, makes it imperative for some of us fairly familiar with 
Renaissance literature to aitempt a clarification of the issues in- 
volved. Included in the discussion are at least three of the grand 
divisions of research in the field. If some present pronouncements 
are accepted, discredited is practically every study by every great 
Elizabethan scholar who ever attempted to establish the canon of, 
say, Shakespeare, Marlowe, Peele, or of any other literary figure of 
importance. Tucker Brooke is the foremost example in this field, of 
scholars whose methods are to be tabooed. Involved is every great 
source study in the field of Elizabethan scholarship and pretty much 
all the great studies in literary relationships such as those concern- 
ing Spenser and Milton, Chaucer and Shakespeare. Greenlaw is 
a good example in this latter field of one whose methods are decried. 
A monumental work such as Haven’s Milton’s Influence on English 
Interature is immediately deflated if the theories as to what evidence 
is admissible and what is not are accepted. And out goes much of 
Alwin Thaler and of almost everybody who has written a really 
distinguished book in the field of the Renaissance, ending, for ex- 
ample, with such a recent work as is sponsored by Columbia Uni- 
versity Press and Oscar James Campbell, ‘‘who has patiently read 
every page.’’? And irto the junk heap would have to go an immense 
body of scholarly research in the field of the classical languages, 
such for example as Fabia’s Sources de Tacite. 

It is the purpose of this particular discussion to examine the 
present day attack on only one of the seventy-odd types of evidence 
employed by scholars concerned primarily with canons, literary in- 


1Izard, Thomas C., George Whetstone, Mid-Elizabethan Gentleman (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1942), pp. 94ff. 
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fluence, and source relationships, in as much as that particular one 
of the seventy-odd types seems for some mysterious reason to have 
been most frequently singled out of late for attack. By way of 
getting a perspective and some sort of sense of proportion, it is 
important to list very briefly what has never before been collected, 
the impressively great number of types of evidence which have been 
employed by way of proof in these fields. The following, then, are 
at least a few of the kinds of evidence that have, according to the 
editors of our learned journals, seemed to be admissible in the fields 


referred to: 


ge pop 


ba 


© oo 
. 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14, 
15. 
16. 
17. 


18, 
19, 


20. 
. illicit love scenes 


22. 
23. 
24, 
25. 
26. 
28. 


29. 
30. 


philosophy — Stoicism, ete. 


. emphasis on certain cults, such as 


the friendship theme 

lack of ethics (Marlowe, for ex- 
ample) 

formative psychology 

complex sophisticated psychology 
(Kyd vs. Beaumont) 

aristocratic or democratic empha- 
sis, as in Shakespeare, Dekker. . . 
realistic city background (Middle- 
ton with rogue and vagabond in 
abundance) 


. depictions of mob scenes as in The 


Play of Sir Thomas More 

low-life predilections, as in Dekker 
prevalence of Platonism 

interest in Primitivism 

pastoral backgrounds 

character drawing 

precocious children 

delicate principles of child’s soul 
unnatural women 

inability to handle decorously high 
ranking men (Marlowe) 

inability to handle naturally high 
ranking men (Marlowe) 
predilections for moral or immoral 
women 

bawdy-house scenes 


mischievous busy-body as mechani- 
eal comic motivating force 
tendency to homo-sexual character 
interest and development 

healthy or abnormal tendencies 
(Shakespeare vs. Webster) 
employment or absence of super- 
natural machinery 

villains, many-sided 


- mad people 


political-mindedness 
anti-France 
anti-foreign attitudes 


31. 
32. 
33. 


34, 
35. 


57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 


62. 
. Machiavellian villains 
64. 
65. 


vocabulary 

special vocabulary for Romans 
similar expressions — pet phrases, 
parallel passages 

grammar — syntax 

swift-moving — slow-moving 
dialogue 


. architectonics 

. balanced sentences 

. tendency to digressions 

. use of declamations, orations, hor- 


tatory material 


. compound words 
. prepositions ending sentences 
. Single words common to only one 


author 


. interpolations (Peele) 
. proverbs 
. parenthetical constructions 


conscious employment of rhetorical 
terms 


. in medias res method of beginning 


narrative in Drama 


. verse forms 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54, 
55. 
56. 


poetical patterns 

construction of plot 

intensity of tragic conflict 

plot scheme (Hamlet) 

intricacy of plot 

a sense of humor 

burlesques 

exclamations ‘‘By St. Paul!’’ ‘*I 
swear! ”’ 

sentimentalism 

unrelieved satire 

imagery 

quality of hyperboles 

books known to have been read by 
the author 

Senecan machinery 


familiarity with Chaucer 
adherence to source — free treat- 
ment of source 
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66. quotations from Greek 72. ascription by contemporaries — 
67. quotations from Latin Heywood’s apology for actors: 
68. quotations from Scripture Meres, Condell, Heminge 

69. Oriental court life 73. familiarity with horses 

70. author’s name on title page 74, introduction of general truths 
71. initials on title page and at end 75. repetition 


This rich variety of kinds of evidence is entertaining and alarming, 
They range all the way from some one peculiar word with which an 
author may temporarily have become obsessed, to some grand 
thought system with which he above all others may be familiar jn 
detail. 

Out of the vortex of conflicting opinions as to admissible evidence, 
we select, as illustrative of an extreme point of view in this matter, 
an article which, but for its intensely extreme emphases, would be 
an able contribution. This article is ‘‘ How Great Was Shakespeare’s 
Debt to Montaigne?’’ by Miss Alice Harmon.? Miss Harmon at. 
tempts to show why the parallel is valueless. Now Miss Harmon 
invades the land, the very vast land, of Shakespeare and Montaigne, 
armed with only one weapon — the commonplace book. Don Cam- 
eron Allen a few years ago used the lance of the commonplace book 
to unseat Francis Meres from his uncertain place on Pegasus. By 
means of it he pricked the bubble of Meres’ classical learning, and 
he did it by definite and convincing proof.* Miss Harmon, on the 
contrary, with the aid of surprisingly few of the many common- 
place books * accessible to Elizabethans, examines a relatively small 
number of the resemblances and passages cited by scholars attempt- 
ing to establish direct relations between these two great literary 
figures, Montaigne and Shakespeare. She comes to the conclusion 
that the relationship was not extensive, and that the resemblances, 
vast in number, are valueless as proof. The method of procedure in 
her article calls for careful analysis and correction because, if she 
is right, a host of great scholars on whom foundations of modern 
scholarship are built, must be thrust out of doors ‘‘to smell their 
way to Dover.’’ ° 

Only a few reasons need be mentioned here as to why Miss Har- 
mon’s conclusions cannot possibly be accepted by scholars accus- 
tomed to employ exhaustive, accurate, and judicial methods. 

1. Of something like ninety-four books and articles dealing with 


2PMLA, Lv (December, 1942), 988ff. 
3‘¢The Classical Scholarship of Francis Meres,’’ PMLA, xivi1 (June, 1933), 
418ff. 


4There were sixty-odd published in time for Shakespeare to have read them. 
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Montaigne and Shakespeare,’ Miss Harmon is apparently familiar 
with only nine — those of A. H. Upham, G. C. Taylor, Jacob Feis, 
Elizabeth Hooker, A. Brandle, J. M. Robertson, Miss Turck, Pierre 
Villey, J. Dover Wilson. Researches on the subject of Shakespeare 
and Montaigne involve, apparently unknown to Miss Harmon, such 
names as: H. D. R. Anders, H. C. Bartlett, G. Brandes, T. Brooks, 


-L. de Chambrun, P. Chasles, J. C. Collins, H. Craig, Charles Craw- 


ford, A. H. Gilbert, W. C. Hazlitt, L. Kellner, Guizot, S. A. Tan- 
nenbaum, and a host of others. She is not, as will be seen, entirely 
familiar through careful reading even with the few she attacks. 
Surely one cannot hope to reach sound conclusions in a field so 
broad after examining only one-tenth of the investigations in that 
field. 

9. Of the vast number of passages cited in the nine books with 
which she claims acquaintance, Miss Harmon examines only five 
from that of G. C. Taylor, who has one hundred, about three from 
Robertson, who has one hundred, not so much as one each from the 
others — about a dozen in all, of the hundreds cited. This is cer- 
tainly a sketchy basis on which to attempt to posit conclusions. 

3. But Miss Harmon attempts to put the parallel-users out of 
business, and ends by herself resorting to the parallel when press- 
ing her own particular predilection for a specific source for Shake- 
speare. ‘‘It is,’’ she says, ‘‘made clear by the citations, however, 
that he [Shakespeare] would not have needed to depend upon Florio 
for the Duke’s speech, and that Seneca’s commonplaces are probably 
a main source for this passage.’’ Notice how two pages farther on 
Miss Harmon, growing bolder, drops finally the ‘‘probably’’ of her 
first statement and says, ‘‘Montaigne probably depends here upon 
the same Senecan passages which are quite certainly back of similar 
charges in the Duke’s [Shakespeare] exhortation against the incon- 
veniences and unsatisfactory nature of life.’’ Miss Harmon follows 
up with a parallel to prove her ease. Bolder still is her statement, 
‘“‘My forthcoming monograph, Shakespeare’s Treatment of Passion, 
analyzes in some detail the Stoie doctrine which wndoubtedly influ- 
enced Shakespeare.’’ ® Thus denying the right of others to introduce 
parallels as evidence, Miss Harmon introduces them herself in order 
to prove her own case of direct source relationship. 





5See Samuel A. Tannenbaum, Elizabethan Bibliographies, Number 24: 
Michel Eyquem de Montaigne (A Concise Bibliography) (New York: Samuel A. 
Tannenbaum, 1942), pp. 37-40. 

80p. cit., footnote 44, p. 1003. 
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But it is time ‘‘to pull one’s punches.’’ In gentler vein, may one 
ask if it is permissible to suggest the following weak links in the 
chain of Miss Harmon’s reasoning processes in addition to those 
already referred to? 

The first two pages of her attack reveal at least two weak links jn 
that chain. Taylor’s ‘‘large claims’’ as to Shakespeare’s debt to 
Montaigne are, as she quotes from Taylor, ‘‘based on the parallel,” 
She omits what he mainly bases his contention on. He ‘‘ proposes to 
demonstrate’’ by means of parallel passages ‘‘that Shakespeare was 
beyond any doubt, profoundly and extensively influenced by Mon. 
taigne ; definitely influenced in regard to vocabulary, phrases, short 
and long passages, and, after a fashion, influenced also in thought.’" 

The omission in Taylor’s statement is fundamental. His rea] 
statement is: 


By the contribution of about a hundred close phrasal correspondences and of 
about a hundred additional parallels deserving of notice, and by the compila- 
tion of a glossary of about seven hundred and fifty words, selected from Florio’s 
Montaigne, which were used by Shakespeare during and after, but not before 
1603 (the date of Florio’s first publication of the Essays), it proposes to 
demonstrate that Shakespeare was, beyond any doubt, profoundly and exten- 
sively influenced by Montaigne; definitely influenced in regard to vocabulary, 
phrases, short and long passages, and, after a fashion, influenced also in 
thought. At the outset, however, it may be well to forestall objections by stat- 
ing that the writer by no means contends that Shakespere was in thought a fol- 
lower or a disciple of Montaigne, as will be more fully indicated in the course 
of the discussion.8 


Miss Harmon further says: ‘‘Those who have attempted to show 
that Shakespeare’s borrowing from Montaigne was extensive have 
failed to take sufficient account of the wide currency in the Renais- 
sance of ideas common to the two writers’’;® and follows immediate- 
ly by citing Plutarch and Seneca as sources common to both. Note 
how Miss Harmon echoes Taylor’s words on the danger of using 
parallels in view of Plutarch and Seneca. 

The critic is aware of the hundred and one pitfalls lying even in the beaten 
way of anyone who sets out to trace literary influences in Elizabethan litera- 
ture. ... If Shakespere had never read a line of Montaigne, he would inevita- 
bly have employed many cf the same wise saws and modern instances, the stock 
phrases and literary commonplaces of their age, and likewise many of the same 


brilliant detached thoughts and fragments of thought in which the literature 
of the age of Elizabeth and James abounded.10 


It might have been appropriate to quote Taylor, so closely does 


7PMLA, Lvl (December, 1942), 988. 

8G. C. Taylor, Shakespere’s Debt to Montaigne (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1925), pp. 4-5. 
90p. cit., p. 989. 
10 Taylor, op. cit., pp. 5, 6. 
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her following sentence ** correspond to his exact words in his book.” 
Miss Harmon’s words are: ‘‘ After reading the exhaustive parallels 
cited by Robertson and others, he [Villey] concludes that ‘cent 
zéros additionnés ensemble ne font toujours que zéro.’’’ This is 
pretty close to Taylor: ‘‘ After surveying the works of Robertson, 
Miss Hooker, and Miss Norton, he [Villey] concludes, ‘Cent zéros 
additionnés ensemble ne font toujours que zéro.’’’ A good memory 
and inadvertency will doubtless account for the resemblance be- 
tween Taylor and Harmon. But under these circumstances, the 
assumption on her part that Taylor is not well aware of all that she 
is aware of, suggests carelessness and inaccuracy. The same un- 
awareness and unfamiliarity with the great bulk of work done in 
the field, referred to earlier, accounts, it is to be supposed, for Miss 
Harmon’s failure to mention the best of all evidence, external evi- 
dence, bearing on the question of Shakespeare’s familiarity with 
Montaigne in toto. External, in a fashion, is Ben Jonson’s state- 
ment that ‘‘all our English writers . . . will deign to steal out of this 
author mainly almost as much as from Montaigne.’’ ** 

But she is unaware apparently that Tannenbaum, the only Amer- 
ican handwriting expert on Shakespeare’s script who has examined 
the matter, concludes that The Florio Montaigne in the British Mu- 
seum bears Shakespeare’s autograph.’* And Taylor shows that this 
copy with Shakespeare’s signature was very well known before 
Capell or anyone else had ever established any connection between 
the two in 1780, thereby, as E. K. Chambers suggests, showing no 
motive for a forgery.’® 

It is well to illustrate the inadequacy of the commonplaces cited 
by Miss Harmon by way of explaining away a borrowing by Shake- 
speare from Montaigne. The reader may multiply instances at his 
pleasure. Miss Harmon cites?® Taylor’s comparison of a passage in 
Hamlet with a passage in Montaigne. Note in the following passages 
as Many as six separate and distinct resemblances which no acci- 
dent or commonplace can explain: ‘‘Taylor,’’ says Miss Harmon, 
‘“‘matches Shakespeare’s lines on ambition in the second scene of Act 
II in Hamlet with a passage in Florio describing vain glory.’’ 





110p. cit., p. 989. 

120p. cit., p. 4. 

13Volpone, III, v, 87-90. 

148P, xxx (1926), 260. 

15William Shakespeare: A Study of Facts and Problems, 11, 506. 
1¢6Harmon, op. cit., p. 993. 
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Montaigne, Essays, II, 352, ‘‘Of glory’’: 

‘*He, that first bethought himselfe of the resemblance between shadow [1] ang 
glory [2] (ambition or fame,) did better than he thought of. They are 
exceeding vaine things. It also often goeth before her body [3], and sometimes 
exceeds by much in length [4].’’ 


Essays, I, 296 
Fame [2]... is a dreame [5], dreames [6] shadow.’’ 


Shakespeare, Hamlet, II ii, 263-270. 


Guil. Which dreams [1] indeed are ambition [2], for the very substance of 
the ambitious is merely, the shadow [1] of a dream. 


Ham. A dream [5] itself is but a shadow [2]. 


Ros. Truly, and I hold ambition of so airy and light a quality that it is 
but a shadow’s shadow [6]. 


Ham. Then are our beggars bodies[3], and our monarchs and out. 
stretched [4] heroes the beggars’ shadows. 
Note in the passage from Seneca cited by Miss Harmon, there are 
only two of the six cited by Taylor: 


All men nevertheless do greedelye desyre the prayse of the common sorte, and 
suinge therein after true and unfayned honesty are foulye deluded and mocked. 
For they do not obtayne any perfect picture of vertue, but the shaded image of 
glorye. For trye glorye is a sounde and perfect thynge and no colored shadowe, 
— Those five questions, sig. Niif. 
In the passage cited by Miss Harmon from Plutarch, the same two 


appear as in Seneca: 


Uti, sol, si immineat hominis vertici, aut prorsum tollit unbram [2] aut minimam 
reddit: sic ingens gloria [1] extinguit invidiam. Plut. in Moralibus. 


The same two appear in the passage cited by her from Meres: 


When the Sun-beames are perpendicular over a mans head they either altogether 
take away his shadow [1], or make it very little: so exceedingly great glory [2] 
doth quite extin guish envy. Plut. 

— Wits Commonwealth, pp. 384-385, under ‘‘Glory.’’ 


Three appear in the passage cited by Miss Harmon from Cawdrey: 


As the more directly the Sunne lieth upon us, the lesse is the shadowe [2] of our 
bodie [3] as at noone wee may see by experience, and a little before and after: 
Even so the lesse that we arrogate and ambitiously [1] boast of our selves, the 
greater gifts and graces of God are wee endued withall. 

—A treasurie or storehouse of similies, p. 23, under ‘* Ambition.’’ 


String the four commonplaces cited by Miss Harmon together and 
you don’t get in all of them combined anything that in common 
sense is so amazingly close as in the one passage of Montaigne. Ob- 
viously an idea is one thing, a literary pattern is another. The 
similarity of fame to a shadow could be multiplied indefinitely in 
Renaissance poetry and prose. Practically every idea in the Renais- 
sance is a commonplace. Literary expressions of the ideas, poetical 
and prose patterns, architectonics, are another matter. Only a 
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Shakespeare, a Spenser, a Milton, could throw words together in a 
fashion far beyond their contemporaries as to artistic effectiveness, 
and very evidently far beyond the comprehension and appreciation 
of some of our modern scholars; poets remember fine phrases. 

In conclusion it is satisfying to cite on the value of parallels as 
evidence, the sensible statements of two scholars who happen to be 
entirely at odds on the use of parallels by Mr. Dugdale Sykes. Both 
scholars have the common sense not to damn a good tool because it 
is used clumsily at times by unskilful workers. 

The statement of Ronald McKerrow, who himself used the 
parallel ‘7 and who has read enough in the Renaissance to know the 
difference between a commonplace and a borrowing, is one of two 
authoritative statements worthy of serious consideration as a guide 
and working basis in such matters: 


There has been, I think, for some years past among English scholars a grow- 
ing scepticism as to the value of parallel passages for the proof of authorship, 
and certainly such scepticism is justified in the case of some of the work done 
on these lines by young students who have been unable to distinguish between 
real ‘‘ parallels’? and commonplace phrases which may be found in almost any 
writer of their period. The successful use of the method demands not only a 
keen sense of literary style combined with a logical mind and common sense, 
but also a very wide reading in literature of the time and a retentive memory, 
and this combination of qualities and experience is far from common.18 


Baldwin Maxwell, in his Studies in Beaumont, Fletcher, and Mas- 
singer, Says : 


Most scholars have, I judge, always been skeptical, if not contemptuous, of 
the possibility of determining the authorship of any Elizabethan play by mar- 
shaling a host of parallel passages. But when we find such notable scholars as 
the late Mr. Bullen and Mr. J. Dover Wilson, in passages which I shall quote 
later, upholding the collecting of parallels as a method of determining author- 
ship, we should, I think, examine carefully the method in one of the articles 
to which they have given their sanction. Though I cannot agree with them as 
to the value of such a test as it has been applied, I think that when correctly 
applied the collecting of parallel passages may be made a very valuable test in 
questions of authorship. I shall attempt to point out by illustration why the 
test as it has most often been applied is utterly futile, and how in some cases 
it may, when supported by further examination, become of real value.19 


Let’s let it go at that, and as scholars, live and let live in a world 
just at present not too much given to following that principle. 





17Collectanea (Second Series) by Charles Cranford (Shakespeare Head 
Press, Stratford-on-Avon, 1907), pp. 54, 59. 

18R, B. McKerrow, Review of English Studies, 1 (1925), 362-363. McKerrow 
accepts as a certainty Montaigne’s influence on Webster. An examination of 
the evidence as to this influence shows it to be similar in nature to that pre- 
sented by Taylor and others in the case of Montaigne’s influence on Shake- 
speare. 

19Baldwin Maxwell, Studies in Beaumont, Fletcher, and Massinger (Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1939), pp. 63, 64. 














THE DATE OF MIDDLETON’S WOMEN BEWARE WOMEN 


By Batpwin MAXWELL 
The University of Iowa 


Thomas Middleton’s tragedy Women Beware Women was first 
printed in 1657, thirty years after its author’s death. Few efforts 
have been made to establish the date of its composition, and the two 
most recent critics to offer suggestions have not agreed. Of the two 
plots of the tragedy one is based upon the career of Bianca Capello, 
the mistress and later the wife of Francesco de’ Medici (died 1587); 
the other is based upon the romance of Hippolito and Isabella, an 
English translation of which was entered upon the Stationers’ 
Register on 9 November 1627, more than three months after Middle. 
ton’s death. That the play and the publication of the English trans- 
lation ‘‘are closely connected,’’ Mr. E. H. C. Oliphant has protested, 
‘‘there should be little doubt. . .. Middleton may have seen the story 
in manuscript; or he may have gone to the original, the publication 
of the translation coming as the result of the production of the 
play.’ Accordingly, Mr. Oliphant assigned Women Beware Wom- 
en to the months immediately preceding Middleton’s death in July 
1627. This date, however, Mr. R. C. Bald, the most recent student 
of Middleton’s chronology, has rightly, I believe, discarded. Ob- 
serving that the romance of Hippolito and Isabella was available in 
French from 1610 and that no entry concerning the play appears 
in Malone’s transcript of Sir Henry Herbert’s office book, Mr. Bald 
noted that Women Beware Women reveals ‘‘tragic powers with 
strong affinities to those displayed in The Changeling’’ and sug- 
gested that it was ‘“‘probably written very shortly before [14 May] 
1622, when Sir Henry Herbert’s records begin.’’”? That Mr. Bald’s 
dating of the play is correct is shown, I believe, by two tropical al- 
lusions which have never been pointed out — allusions which, if they 
do not argue for the year 1621, would at least seem to permit no 
greater extension beyond late 1620 and early 1622. 


1Shakespeare and his Fellow Dramatists (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1929), 

II, 948. 
” p66 The Chronology of Middleton’s Plays,’’ Modern Language Review, Xxxt 
(1937), 42. 
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Whatever Middleton’s source for the story of Bianca Capello and 
Francesco de’ Medici, it must have given the story fully, in detail, 
and, as nearly as the story could be told at that time, accurately. 
To be sure, considerable condensation was necessary to render the 
story adaptable to the dramatic form, and certain changes in minor 
characters were necessary in order that the Francesco-Bianca plot 
might be interwoven with the Hippolito-Isabella plot ; but even with 
these changes it is obvious from the play that Middleton was well 
informed in the details of the story. He cites, for instance, as Fynes 
Moryson does not, the correct age of Bianca when she entered upon 
her liaison with Francesco; the assistance given the lovers by the 
prince’s chamberlain, Mondragone, and his wife (who in the play 
are transformed into Guardian and Livia) ; the liaison of Bianea’s 
first husband, after her desertion of him, with Cassandra Ricci (also 
preserved in Livia) ; and his murder by which Ricci (Livia’s brother 
in the play) seeks to avenge Cassandra’s dishonor. Indeed the full- 
ness of Middleton’s acquaintance with the story and the minuteness 
of some of his details suggest that his knowledge of Bianca and 
Francesco was both extensive and accurate, that when he departed 
from the known facts, he did so with deliberate intent — generally 
for the sake of condensation or of dramatic effectiveness. 


Middleton, as has been said, correctly gives the age of Bianca as 
“about sixteen’’ (III, i, 181). Bianea was born in 1548 and pre- 
sumably became Francesco’s mistress in ’63 or 64. Francesco was 
seven years her senior. Born in 1541, he was about twenty-two when 
he met Bianca and only forty-six when he died in 1587. As Bianca’s 
age is so accurately given, it is quite surprising to have Middleton 
describe Francesco, when Bianea first sees him, not as twenty-two 
but as ‘‘a goodly gentleman of his years . . . about some fifty-five’’ 
(I, iii, 92-93), nine years older than he was at the time of his death 
some twenty-three years later. Was Middleton merely guessing at 
Francesco’s age? His information in other respects is so accurate 
that it is unlikely that a guess as to his age would have been neces- 
sary. Could he have confused Francesco’s age with that of his 
father, Cosimo I? Cosimo was fifty-five at the time of his death, but 
he did not die until ten years after the beginning of the liaison be- 
tween Bianca and Francesco. It was, I suspect, neither ignorance 
nor confusion, but deliberate intent that caused Middleton to give 
Francesco’s age as fifty-five. It enabled him to pay a very graceful 
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compliment. As Bianca and Mother at their window await the 
procession of the dignitaries of Florence, Mother observes: 


. .. now you shall see 
Our Duke, a goodly gentleman of his years. 
Bianca. Is he old, then? 
Mother. About some fifty-five. 
Bianca. That’s no great age in man; he’s then at best 
For wisdom and for judgment. 
It may be remarked that it was hardly necessary to give a specific 
age to Francesco. It was done, I suspect, merely for the closing 
lines — to please one who was ‘‘about some fifty-five’? and who 
liked to be praised for wisdom and judgment. King James, the 
obvious and eager recipient of such praise, had been born on 19 
June 1566 and would, therefore, have been fifty-five in the summer 
of 1621. In the same scene there is another passage which would 
have pleased King James: 


. . - love that is respective for increase 
Is like a good king, that keeps all in peace (I, iii, 47-48) 

If Middleton was — and external evidence indicates that he was’ — 
the author of The Peace-Maker: Or, Great Brittaines Blessing, 1618, 
it may be recalled that he there celebrated James’s fifty years of 
kingship (1567-1617) by using as a refrain the king’s motto Beati 
pacifict and by referring to him throughout as ‘‘our Salomon.’’ 

Certainly it was not Middleton’s purpose to turn the love of 
Francesco and Bianca into a December and May affair. The only 
plausible explanation, therefore, for increasing Francesco’s age from 
twenty-two to fifty-five would seem to be that the change offered an 
opportunity to compliment the king. And the change in age would 
not, of course, alter the story. When Mother refers to his age, the 
audience has not yet seen the duke; and when it does see him, he is, 
of course, no older than the actor who takes the part appears. 

There is, perhaps, another allusion suggestive of a date close to 
1621. In I, ii, Livia, speaking to Guardian about the marriage of 
her niece to his ward, remarks: 


Tis fit, i’ faith, she should have one sight of him, 

And stop upon’t, and not be join’d in haste, 

As if they went to stock a new-found land. 
The idea of stocking a new-found land, of propagating a nation in 
the new world, appears in two other plays, both in the Beaumont 


3See A. H. Bullen, The Works of Thomas Middleton (Boston, 1885), |, 
xliv — xlv. 
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and Fletcher cannon and both with some certainty ascribed to 1621.4 
In The Pilgrim (1, i) Alinda exclaims: 
If once I grow to breeding, a whole Kingdom 
Will not contain my stock ; 
and her maid, Juletta, observes: 
The more the merrier: 
’Tis brave to be a mother of new Nations. 


In The Noble Gentleman (I, i) Clerimont, when urged to send his 


wife to court, replies: 
Sir, I had rather send her to Virginia 
To help to propagate the English Nation. 

In discussing the latter play elsewhere® I have quoted extensively 
from the records of the Virginia Company of London to show how 
the company, alarmed because the colonists sent to Virginia re- 
mained there only long enough to accumulate some wealth and then 
returned to England, ‘‘ffor the remedying of the mischiefe, and 
establishing of a perpetuitie to the Plantation,’’ decided at its meet- 
ing in November 1619 ‘‘to send them [the colonists] over One hun- 
dreth Maides to become wifes; that wifes, children and familie 
might make them lesse moueable and settle them, together with their 
Posteritie in that Soile.’’ The Company, however, faced many diffi- 
culties before it was able to put its plan into effect. Not until its 
meeting of 16 July 1621 did the Company make the necessary 
financial arrangements ‘‘for sendinge of 100: mayds to be made 
wives,’’ ‘‘Maids young and vneorrupt,’’ ‘‘handsome and honestly 
educated.’’ Either volunteers were not numerous or many of those 
who did volunteer failed to come up to the high standard which the 
Company had set; but sometime between July and the meeting of 
21 November 1621 sixty of the proposed one hundred maids had 
been sent to Virginia. It is obvious that such a plan would have 
been given considerable publicity and have provoked no little hu- 
morous comment; and as it was the only organized effort to trans- 
port women to Virginia, ‘‘to stock a new-found land’’ and ‘‘to 
propagate the English Nation,’’ there can be little doubt that it is to 
this shipment of women to America that the lines in all three plays 
refer. The allusion would have been understood only after the be- 





4See my Studies in Beaumont, Fletcher, and Massinger (Chapel Hill, 1939), 
pp. 210-219 and 147-165. The Noble Gentleman may have been in part from an 
earlier period, but it was certainly prepared for the stage in or about 1621. 

5Ibid., pp. 155-158. 
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ginning of 1620, and would probably have been most timely only 
during the summer, fall, and winter of 1621. ’ 

The period from late 1620 through 1621, suggested by the ally. 
sion to stocking a new-found land, is further urged, unless my sug. 
gestion of an intended compliment to King James be thought tog 
fanciful, by the change of Francesco’s age from twenty-two to fifty- 
five. These tropical allusions, supported by the general recognition 
that Women Beware Women is a mature play and by the absence of 
any record of it in the office book of Sir Henry Herbert, justify, | 
believe, our assigning Women Beware Women to 1621. 
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NOTES ON GEOFFREY FENTON’S MINOR TRANSLATIONS 


By JEANNETTE FELLHEIMER 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Geoffrey Fenton holds an important place among Elizabethan 
translators by reason of his Certaine Tragicall Discourses (1567), a 
rendering of thirteen novelle by Bandello through the medium of 
Francois de Belleforest, and The Historie of Guicciardin (1579), 
from the French version of Jéréme Chomedey. Of Fenton’s six 
other translations, likewise made from French texts, the most im- 
portant, The Golden Epistles (1575), based on Jean de Guterry’s 
version of the Epistolas familiares of Antonio de Guevara, was a 
supplement to Edward Hellowes’ The Familiar Epistles of Sir An- 
tony of Guevara (1074). In none of Fenton’s remaining five trans- 
lations does his author’s name appear on the title-page. The ‘‘learned 
minister’’ of An Epistle of godlie admonition (1569) is known to 
be the Spanish reformer, Antonio de Corro. The Short-title Cata- 
logue enters Monophylo. A philosophicall discourse and diuision of 
loue (1572) under Fenton as translator, though its source, Le Mon- 
ophile of Etienne Pasquier, was pointed out by A. H. Upham in 
1908.1 To date no sources have been noted for A discourse of the 
Ciuile warres and late troubles in Fraunce (15702), Actes of con- 
ference in Religion (15712), and A forme of Christian pollicie 
(1574). The author of this last translation, which links Fenton with 
the Puritan attack on the stage, remains unknown, but the originals 
of the other two works may now be cited. Jacques Le Long’s ecata- 
logue, Bibliothéque historique de la France (1719), shows the source 
of A discourse of the Ciuile warres and late troubles in Fraunce to 
be Memoires de la III. guerre ciwile et des derniers troubles de 
France sous Charles IX, published in 1570 and attributed to Jean 
Serres.? This account was well suited to make the Huguenot cause 
known to foreign Protestants and to show at the same time the hor- 
rors of civil war. 





1The French Influence in English Literature from the Accession of Elizabeth 
to the Restoration (New York, 1908), Appendix A, ‘‘Translations,’’ p. 473. 

*The entry is to be found in Book III, ‘‘Histoire politique de France,’’ 
in Le Long’s catalogue (Paris, 1719), under ‘‘Regne de Charles IX,’’ No. 
7802, p. 402. 
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The Discourse was followed by a religious work, Actes of confer. 
ence in Religion, Holden at Paris, betweene two Papist Doctours of 
Sorbone, and two godlie Ministers of the Church (15717), dedicateg 
to Elizabeth, Lady Hoby. Through the Short-title Catalogue of 
Books printed in France ... from 1470 to 1600 now in the British 
Museum (1924) the original was discovered to be Actes de la dispute 
et conference tenue a Paris, es mois de Iuillet, et Aoust, 1566. Entre 
deux docteurs de Sorbonne, & deux ministres de l’eglise reformee 
(1566), set down by one of the two Catholic disputants, Simon Vigor, 
Archbishop of Narbonne, whose name, however, does not appear on 
the title-page.* Approximately thirty-one years later, in 1602, another 
translation of Vigor’s treatise, Actes of the Dispute and Conference 
holden at Paris, in the Moneths of Iuly and August .1566, was pub- 
lished, the work of John Golburne,* and dedicated to Sir Thomas 
Egerton. Golburne’s title-page, like Fenton’s, states simply that 
the translation was made from the French; unlike Fenton’s trans- 
lation, it has been traced to their common source.® That Golburne 
was unaware of Fenton’s volume is apparent from his preface in 
which he declares that having found in this tract both ‘‘the deep- 
nesse of Sathan, and the inuinsible force of truth,’’ he resolved ‘‘at 
the speciall instance of a religious friend, who had begun the Trans- 
lation, to attempt, effect, and finish the same.”’ 

A comparison of the two versions makes plain, moreover, that 
Golburne worked independently. Fenton’s more vigorous Protest- 
antism is evident in his wording of the title-page and in his lavish 
use of epithets throughout the text. 

Monophylo is deserving of special attention. Its source, Le Mon- 
ophile, has been analyzed by T. F. Crane,* and more recently by 
C. T. Prouty.? Neither has considered Fenton’s translation, though 
Prouty remarks that it is ‘‘carefully literal.’’® A comparison of text 


8The other Catholic disputant was Claude de Sainctes, Bishop of Evreux; 
Jean de 1’Epine and Hugues Sureau du Rosier were the two Calvinist ministers, 

4Golburne’s translation was printed by Thomas Creede; Fenton’s by Henry 
Bynneman. 

5See British Museum, Catalogue of Early English Books to 1640 (London, 
1884), 11, 702; STC 24727. 

6Italian Social Customs of the Sixteenth Century and Their Influence on the 
Literatures of Europe (New Haven, 1920), pp. 466-74. 

7George Gascoigne (New York, 1942), pp. 104-110. Prouty points out that 
the concept of love enunciated by the four members of the symposium finds 
expression in Gascoigne’s love poems. 
8Ibid., p. 104. 
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and translation reveals, however, that Fenton is not the simple, 
faithful translator Prouty alleges him to be. 

First of all, Prouty, who uses Fenton’s forms of proper names, 
fails to observe that they have been italianized. Monophile, Glaphire, 
and Philopole become Monophylo, Glaphyro, and Philopolo;° the 
lady Charilée, the fourth of these ‘‘valyaunt champions of loue,’’ is 
ealled Charyeclea. This change of names, resulting in an Italian 
sounding title, was in all probability undertaken with a view of 
increasing the book’s appeal by making it appear of Italian origin. 
Although the trattati d’amore had not been translated into English, 
they were probably known to a considerable body of readers in 
either the original Italian or in French. Moreover, through transla- 
tions such as Hoby’s Courtter (1561) or H. G.’s version of the 
question d’amore from Boccaccio’s Filocolo (1566 ?), the less ‘‘well 
languaged reader’’ would likewise come to associate a discussion on 
love with an Italian setting. Consequently it is not surprising to 
find Fenton calling his treatise Monophylo; he was doubtless of the 
opinion that his work would have a larger sale if it were thought to 
be a translation from the Italian. 

As for the translation, it can hardly be called literal in view of 
the fact that Pasquier’s volume, a prose and verse composition,’° is 
considerably shortened by the omission of all the poems. 

Then too Monophylo gives Fenton an opportunity, his first since 
Certaine Tragicall Discourses, to pronounce upon one of his favorite 
subjects — woman’s frailty. A good instance is afforded by the 
elaboration of a passage describing the shortcomings of a young 
wife and the consequent misery she inflicts upon her husband."' It 
is likewise of interest to find him either toning down certain pas- 
sages devoted to the glorification of France, or ignoring them alto- 
gether. At the beginning of Book II, in place of Pasquier’s praise 
of Henry II for the encouragement of letters and his tribute to the 
flourishing condition of French literature, Fenton substitutes a 
panegyric on the value of learning coupled with severe censure of 
“four great men, who in place to preferre learning, plucke away the 


%According to Pasquier this young man was ‘‘d’un coeur gay & Francois 
estant adonné a toutes, sans faire estat d’une seule.’’ Fenton writes merely that 
Phylopolo delighted ‘‘in a liberty of affection without any peculiar choyse or 
regard.’’ Cf. Les Oeuvres d’Estienne Pasquier (Amsterdam, 1723), 11, col. [698], 
and Monophylo (London, 1572), sig. B2r. 

10The poems are not really an integral part of the text, but are introduced 
chiefly by way of illustration of points under discussion. 

11Cf, Pasquier, Oeuvres, 11, cols. 715 and 716, and Monophylo, sigs. Gv-G2r. 
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meanes to preserue it, as in not assisting the painefull indeuours of 
writers.’’ From a stylistic point of view, moreover, the translation 
offers numerous examples of the Elizabethan love of alliteratiye 
patterns and of doubling, of balanced phrases and clauses, and the 
rhetorical devices of amplification.’* Yet in spite of these elabora. 
tions, Fenton often enlivens Monophylo, as he did Certaine Tragicall 
Discourses, by a racy, colloquial tone. Thus ‘‘detractent’’ is trans. 
lated by ‘‘backbite’’; ‘‘astuces & moyens’’ are termed ‘‘pepered 
pollecies’’; while poets who record ‘‘les passionnez dedans leur 
oeuvres,’’ are declared to have ‘‘saweed their volumes with varieties 
of Venus miseries. ”’ 

In this work too the introduction of graphic details frequently 
brings a new vividness to Pasquier’s plain statement of an idea. 
For example, in the course of a discussion on woman’s apparel, 
Phylopolo asserts that the husband who seeks to heighten his wife’s 
natural beauty runs the risk of having other men pay court, “‘la 
voyant si mignonne & popine.’”* Fenton’s addition of a simile — 
**the euill sort will take ready cause to make court to his wyfe, in 
whome pyed attire is like a marke in the field that leades the eyes of 
the Archer’’!* — provides color with its appeal to the eye. 

Monophylo, then, is ho mere word for word mirroring of the orig- 
inal. It is the most interesting of Fenton’s minor translations be- 
cause it exhibits him reshaping his material. 


12Cf. for example, the comment of Charyclea after Phylopolo’s discourse: 
‘“si la loyauté est autant requise en 1’>homme comme en la femme.’’ 


Vrayement ... vous en parlez assez O smooth style and farre from the 
sobrement, sans rien toutesfois obmet- matter, O symple countenaunce and no 
tre. Pasquier, Oeuvres, 11, col. 737. such meaning, O short discourse, quoth 


the Lady and yet nothing forgotten. 
Monophylo, sig. [M4]v. 

18Pasquier, Oeuvres, II, col. 766. 

14Monophylo, sig. T3r. 
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SOUTHEY’S MADOC: THE MANUSCRIPT OF 1794 


By KENNETH CuRRY 
University of Tennessee 


Madoc, the third in point of publication of Southey’s long poems, 
underwent a long period of genesis and revision before its ultimate 
publication in 1805. In the prefaces to Thalaba and Madoc in the 
collected edition of his poetry (1837-1838) Southey succinctly tells 
the story of the composition of this poem, its attempted beginning 
in the autumn of 1794, its resumption and completion in 1797-1799, 
and its amendment and enlargement, as the result of a trip to Wales 
and further researches into Welsh history and antiquities, in the 
following years. In a letter to Charles Danvers (undated, but 
1803) he wrote when at work upon the final revision: 


The poem has hung so long upon my hands and during so many ups and downs 
of life that I had almost become superstitious about it and could hurry thro it 
with a sort of fear. Projected in 1789 and begun in prose at that time; then 
it slept till 1794 when I wrote a book and half — another interval till 97 when 
it was corrected and carried on to the beginning of the fourth book and then a 
gap again till the autumn of 1798. From that time it went fairly on till it was 
finished in your poor mother’s parlour on her little table. Book by book I had 
read it to her and passage by passage as they were written to my mother and 
to Peggy. This was done in July 99 — four years! —I will not trust it longer 
least more changes befall and I should learn to dislike it as a melancholy 
memento. 


It is plain that a poem that had been in hand for a decade, a span 
of time that covered the years between Southey’s first attempts at 
poetry and the achievement of his mature skill, must have received 
radical revision.2 Although such changes might be surmised, it is 


1 Ms letter in the possession of Mrs. F. F. Boult. Peggy is a cousin, Margaret 
Hill, who died in 1801; Mrs. S. died in 1802. This passage may be compared 
with the preface to Thalaba in the collected poetical works: ‘‘When we re- 
moved from Westbury at Midsummer, 1799, I had reached the penultimate 
book of Madoc. That poem was finished on the 12th of July following at 
Kingsdown, Bristol, in the house of an old lady, whose portrait hangs, with 
that of my own mother, in the room wherein I am now writing. The son who 
lived with her was one of my dearest friends, and one of the best men I ever 
knew or heard of. In those days I was an early riser: the time so gained was 
usually employed in carrying the poem which I had in hand; and when Charles 
Danvers came down to breakfast on the morning after Madoc was completed, 
I had the first hundred lines of Thalaba to show him, fresh from the mint.’’ 

2Canon M. H. FitzGerald notes (Poems of Robert Southey [Oxford, 1909], 
p. x) that the verbal changes between the first and the later published editions 
of Madoc, The Curse of Kehama, and Rodcrick are few, but that the later edi- 
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now possible to see how the poem appeared in its first poetical dress, 
The manuscript of the first draft of Madoc, made in 1794, is pre. 
served in the possession of Southey’s greatgranddaughter, Mrs, P. 
F. Boult, through whose courtesy the present reproduction is made. 
The manuscript breaks off in the second book, corresponding to the 
end, approximately, of the third book (1805, first edition, and subse. 
quent editions). 

Southey in his treatment of the legendary story of Madoe, a 
younger son of Owen Gwynedh, twelfth-century King of Wales, who 
in pre-Columbian days sailed westward in search of new lands, was 
not hampered by a corpus of correct historical detail. Madoe, the 
hero, is (in 1794) a verbose and sentimental young man, with a 
ready tear, a too facile gift for oratory, exhibited in lengthy lectures 
upon the evils of tyranny and the wars in which tyrants engage 
their subjects in contradiction to the doctrine that all men are 
brethren. In him the domestic affections are strong in contrast to 
his brother the wicked King David, in whom these traits, although 
once equally strong, have been weakened by the ‘‘insatiate lust for 
power.’’ Kynwrie (Urien, 1805), his old tutor, and his sister 
Gwenlhian (Goervyl, 1805) are like Madoe friends of humanity and 
given both to tears and reminiscences of the happy days when Owen 
Gwynedh ruled the land. But Madoc, as a cursory reading of the 
text of 1794 reveals, advances, despite its medieval Welsh setting, 
the French revolutionary doctrines of the equality of man, a hatred 
both of tyranny and the institution of monarchy. In this respect 
the Madoc of 1794 is cut from the same cloth as Wat Tyler and Joan 
of Arc, set similarly in the Middle Ages. Like Madoc, Wat Tyler 
cries out against the wars waged by tyrants, speaks of the brother- 
hood of man, and boldly lectures the King on his duties. Joan of 
Are, too, employs this same bold manner, and is unabashed in the 
presence of royalty. In her, as in Tyler and in Madoc, human 
affections are strong, and she can weep easily. As in Madoc, Eng- 
land is the enemy (is it necessary to mention that in 1794 Southey 
with Coleridge and other revolutionary sympathizers was opposed 
to the war England was then waging against France?) invading 
the peaceful hamlets of France even as earlier the English Kings 
had been encroaching upon the traditional national liberties of the 
Welsh. 


tions of the early poems, Joan of Arc and Thalaba, underwent considerable 
revision. 
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Southey’s source of information for Welsh history was almost 
exclusively William Warrington’s The History of Wales, first pub- 
lished in 1786. The notes which are appended to the first draft cite 
Warrington as the authority, and in notes lacking such attribution 
the material, as I have indicated, may be found almost verbatim in 
Warrington. The identical spellings of proper names, changed in 
revision, between Warrington and the Madoc of 1794 indicate fur- 
ther this dependence. Warrington does not mention a sister of 
Madoe nor a tutor. The germ of the legend of Madoc is in Warring- 


ton’s words: 

At this time, Madoe another son of the late prince, seeing the contention 
which agitated the fiery spirits of his brothers, with a courage equal to theirs, 
but far more liberally directed, gave himself up to the danger and uncertainty 
of seas hitherto unexplored. He is said to have embarked with a few ships; 
sailing west, and leaving Ireland to the north, he traversed the ocean, till he 
arrived by accident upon the coast of America. Pleased with its appearance, he 
left there a great part of his people, and returning for a fresh supply, was 
joined by many adventurers, both men and women; who, encouraged by a 
flattering description of that country, and sick of the disorders which reigned 
in their own, were desirous of seeking an asylum in the wilds of America.3 

The picture of medieval Welsh society in this early Madoc, apart 
from the introduction of eighteenth-century political ideas, is a con- 
ventional one: the castle of Aberfraw with its horde of retainers, 
the hospitality of the king, the frequent passing of the bowl of mead, 
and as the climax —an authentic note, pleasing to a poet — the 
song of the Bard, an office held in high respect by the Welsh. War- 
rington gives many details of the organization of the royal house- 
hold under ‘‘The Laws of Howel Dha’’ in his fourth book, which 
Southey uses in his notes. 

The revision of the poem, as a comparison of the text of 1794 and 
1805 shows, has been thoroughgoing; ineptitudes of phrasing have 
been corrected, and much tedious verbosity curtailed. The character 
of Madoc is more heroic and dignified and less given to revolutionary 
political philosophy, although he still retains his love for freedom 
and his hatred of tyranny. The names of Madoc’s tutor and sister 
are changed from Kynwrie and Gwenlhian to Urien and Goervyl. 
Madoe’s description of the battlefield at the end of the fragment is 
necessarily incomplete, but it is evident that Southey intended some 
identification of the guide with Cynetha and his kin (II. 210). The 
Madoc of 1805 introduces Cynetha as the blind father of Madoe’s 





3 William Warrington, The History of Wales in Nine Books (London, 1786), 
p. 334. 
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guide over the field of battle, a character absent from the firs 
version. 

The extent and nature of the revision can be completely revealed 
only by a line by line comparison of the poem in its printed and 
manuscript versions. Such a collation shows how little of the poem’s 
original phrasing Southey retained. The changes in the story and 
characters, already mentioned, demanded special treatment, but in 
passages where the substance is the same only a phrase or line re. 
mains from the original. Certain omissions are worthy of note. The 
elaborate similes of the version of 1794 are omitted (e. g., I, 213), 
and archaic words such as ‘‘whilome”’ and ‘“‘sooth’’ are taken out, 
along with the excessive use of the objective case as the first word in 
sentence and clause. It would be tedious to give every parallel, but 
for the sake of illustration two passages will suffice to show the gen- 
eral type of change wrought in the poem. The first example is from 
the first book, the conversation between Gwenlhian (Goervyl) and 
Kynwrie (Urien).* 

There was a ship came sailing hitherward . . 

I could not see his banner, for the night 

Closed in so fast around her; but my heart 

Indulged a foolish hope! 

The old man replied, 

With difficult effort keeping down his heart,5 

God in his goodness may reserve for us 

That blessing yet! I have yet life enow 

To trust that I shall live to see the day, 

Albeit the number of my years well nigh 

Be full. 

Ill-judging kindness! said the maid. 

Here is both a close following of the original phrase and the sub- 
stitution of new wording for old substance. The next passage re- 
veals the considerable amount of condensation that took place in 
revision, and should be compared with the concluding thirty-six 
lines of the version of 1794, which the following fourteen lines 
parallel. 

Prince, go and rest thee there, for thou hast need 

Of rest; .. the care of sepulture be mine. 

Nor did I then comply, refusing rest, 

Till I had seen in holy ground inearth’d 


My poor lost brother. Wherefore, he exclaim ’d 
(And I was awed by his severer eye) 


4 Cf. below, I, 175ff.; 1805 and later editions, I, 136ff. I have used the line- 
numbering in FitzGerald’s edition, cited above, in this and in following refer- 
ences. 

5 Collected edition, 1837-1838: keeping his heart down. 
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Wouldst thou be pampering thy distempered mind? 
Affliction is not sent in vain, young man, 

From that good God, who chastens whom he loves. 
Oh! there is healing in the bitter cup! 

Go yonder, and before the unerring will 

Bow, and have comfort! To the hut I went, 

And there beside the lonely mountain-stream, 

I veil’d my head, and brooded on the past.¢ 


Something, in this commentary which has dwelt at length upon 
the changes and amendments in Madoc, should be said to the credit 
of the early version. Its verbal infelicities, Miltonic inversions, and 
often sheer wordiness, are patent enough, but the story moves with 
easy spontaneity, and if Madoc, Kynwric, and Gwenlhian are too 
tender in their sensibilities and too much imbued with French polit- 
ical philosophy, they do have a not unpleasing naiveté that the re- 
vision has carefully excised. This Madoc of 1794 is cousin to that 
first long poem of Southey, Joan of Arc, which in 1796 established 
his literary reputation at the age of twenty-two, and Madoc’s high- 
flown sentiment, republican philosophy, and concern for the lot of 
humanity under oppression and war were the very qualities — ex- 
hibited in the poem to which Southey turned upon laying aside this 
version of Madoc — that were to bring him his first taste of literary 


fame.’ 
Madoe Book Ist 


Ill fall the evil-minded man whose wiles 

Embroil his country. Conscience shall enfix 

Her scorpion sting in his dark-brooding breast 

Who from her hamlet haunts scares Peace away 
5 With Wars shrill clarion drenching the red earth 

With human blood to aggrandize himself. 


8III. 158-171. Those who wish to pursue this topic further will find the 
following lines contain those passages which have any verbal likenesses re- 
tained from the 1794 version. The first number refers to the line num- 
bers of 1794, as given below, and the second to the line numbers in the 
printed edition: I. 52-4, I. 45-7; I. 70-1, I. 57-8; I. 112-3, I. 122-3; I. 175-9, 
I. 136-9; I. 144-156 and 240-4, I. 172-6; I. 290-7, II. 28-35; I. 300-5, II. 38-42; 
I. 310-5, II. 55-61; I. 323-6, II. 74-6; I. 326-351, II. 79-102; II. 30-4, III. 3-6; 
II, 39-42, IIT. 14-18; II. 62-8, III. 27-9; II. 113-7, III. 51-4; II. 135-8, III. 63-6; 
II. 201-211, III. 102-110, 139; II. 235-41, III. 147-151; II. 256-291, III. 158- 
171, 

7The following text observes Southey’s spelling and punctuation. His use 
of quotation marks is often inconsistent, especially in the second book. The 
notes are Southey’s, but I have supplied the references to Warrington’s History 
of Wales (London, 1786), when he did not. Variant readings are prefixed by 
asterisks. 

Madoe left Wales on the death of his father Owen Gwynedh in 1169 Henry 2d 
then reigning in England. . 
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So did not Madoc. Him wave-wandering chief 
Guiding his prow where never mariner 

Rushd thro the deep, and on the distant shore 

Far over ocean rearing Cambrias flag 

A blameless warrior, sing I. Ancient Bards 

Might I but strike like you the echoing harp 

The high-voiced song should reach the distant day. 


The tall bark bounded thro the roaring waves 
Seudding before the gale, reflected round 

From the full swelling bosom of the deep 

Shone the meridian splendor of the sun 

In dazzling lustre. Oer the ocean waste 

From the high mast impatient Caradoc 

Casts the keen ken around. Even as a cloud 
Skirting the horizon rose the distant coast. 

Land! land! he eries. The eager mariners 

Catch the glad sound and with tumultuous joy 
Land! land! they echo. Every bosom bounds 

To rapture. After many a peril past 

Voyaging the unknown ocean and on shores 
Where the sun shines when all is night in Europe, 
Again to gain their homes — again to tread 

Their native soil and visit once again 

Each haunt endeared by Childhood, and the friends 
Long loved and long lamented! On the deck 

In outstretched gaze, stood Madoc whilst his heart 
Heaved with unwonted tremors. From the mast 
Descending, Caradoc with joy-wingd step 

Rushd to the chief and mute in fearful hope 

He graspd his hand. Right onward drives the gale 
And lightly bounding oer the roaring waves 
Speeds the tall bark. 


On Snowdons hoary height 
And on the snow-clad clifts of Penmaenmawr 
The lingering sunshine dwelt. The dark green deep 
Gleamd to the radiance of departing day 
Mildly serene. The evening mist rose round. 
The sea-mew on the pebbled beach reposd 
Ceasd from her scream discordant. The shore blazed 
With many a festive fire that streamd aloft 
Its raging flames, on Aberffraws old towers 
And on the rising billows of the deep 
Flashing its splendor. Much the chieftains musd 
In anxious ignorance if some new King 
Daring successfully usurpd the throne 


46. Aberffraw in Anglesey was the residence of the Princes of N. Wales. 
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Of David, and the fires of victory 

Beamd high their joyous lustre. Onward speeds 
The bark her rapid course, and havend soon 

In Mona rests from her unequalld way. 

Forth leapt the warriors. By the harbourd bark 
With anxious eye gazing the mariners 

There stood an aged man. His seant gray locks 
Waved on the breeze and wistfully he secannd 
The stranded strangers. Him the Prince addressed 
‘‘Rather — beseech you — who at Aberffraw 
‘Resides in royal state? A wanderer long 

Far from my native shore.’’ 


**Yes it is he 
‘‘Tt is my dear loved master’’ cried the seer 
And falling on the neck of Madoe pourd 
Profuse the tear of transport. He no less 
His joy indulged, for now he recognized 
The aged Kynwric — guardian of his youth. 
Him had his royal sire appointed erst 
In martial thewes and discipline robust 
To train his infancy, and he did love 
Even as a father love the good old man. 


‘‘But tell me, cried the Prince, how has it fard 
‘‘With Gwenlhian? We have ploughd the unknown deep 
‘*Many a long-lingering moon — has she not wept 
‘*Her brother lost? 

**Even now, the old man replied 
‘*Amid the hall of merriment she mourns 
‘*TIn silent anguish. Sorrows cankering breath 
‘*Has withered all the roses of her cheek. 
‘*Sir Caradoc those cheeks will bloom anew 
*“When from the perils of the deep escapd 
‘‘She shall again behold you — haste we now 
**To cheer her.’’ 

Yet tho eager to enfold 
A dear beloved sister to his heart 
Ere yet he sought the mansion of his sires 
Not mindless of the partners of his toil 
He spake. 

**Moor fast the bark my gallant friends 
“Then on to Aberffraw. The genial hearth 
“Shall blaze amid its hospitable halls 
“*To all our wave-worn crew. We have endurd 
“‘Much toil, and many a danger we shard 
“‘Together. Share we now the joys of rest — 
**Now onward to the mansion of my sires. 

They left the shore. The resonance of joy 
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Echoed along the air. ‘‘ What great event 
95 ‘‘Awakes this exultation? cried the chief. 
Kynwric to him. 
‘*Your brother weds. His subjects 
‘‘Thus loudly loyal * raise the fires of joy 
‘* And lift the exulting ery — heedless the while 
‘‘What evils spring from this ill omend bride 

100 ‘‘Await their hapless country. David weds 
‘‘The English princess. Dotard in his love 
‘‘Three days devoted to festivity 
‘*Proclaim him slave to beauty. She can bear 
‘*But small affection to a chief unknown 

105 ‘‘Till wedded, and subservient to the will 
‘‘Of an ambitious brother, will unnerve 
‘‘The strength of Gwynedd. For three days his halls 
‘“Have echoed to the ery of merriment 
‘* And every face reflected back the joy 

110 ‘‘That beamed in Davids. Gwenlhian alone 
‘*Pensive and sad in solitary thought 
‘Sits heedless of the pomp, for much she weeps 
‘‘Her hapless brethren.’’ 

‘*Has then ought of ill 
‘* Anew befallen the illfated house of Owen ? 

115 Cried Madoc as he felt his burning cheek 
Crimson with apprehension. ‘‘ More of blood 
‘‘Has David spilt so to cement the throne 
‘To which he waded thro a brothers blood ? 
‘Alas for Howel! fearless in the war 

120 ‘‘Lovely in all the courtesies of peace 
‘*And skilld to pour the soul-emoving song 


* Loud in their transports crossed out. 

100. To subdue the little virtue which remained in the country, Henry em- 
ployed a new mode of seduction, a spring that was not likely to fail of success. 
He gave to David the Welsh prince his sister Emma in marriage, thus disarm- 
ing an hereditary enemy by the fascinating influence of ambition and love. 
[ Warrington. p. 339.] 

118. So whimsical and indecisive was the mode of succession that as many 
sons of the late prince Owen Gwynedh laid claim to the crown as were under the 
influence of ambition, and of a fiery and turbulent spirit. Jorwerth his eldest 
son was unanimously set aside on account of a blemish which he had in his 
face, and he appears to have resigned himself quietly to the public judgment. 
Howel a natural son of the late prince, born of an Irish woman, being the first 
who started for the prize gained for a time a precarious possession of the 
throne. David the eldest son of Owen Gwynedh by a second wife, regarded his 
own right in this contest as indisputable, and disdaining to hold under the 
sovereignty of a brother illegitimate and born of a foreign woman, raised an 
army, fought a battle with his rival, and slew him in the action. By this victory 
David obtained the quiet possession of the throne of N: Wales. Warrington. 
[pp. 333-4. ] 

119. Besides being a gallant warrior, Prince Howel was a Bard of some 
eminence, several of his poems are now extant. Warrington. 
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‘‘He was indeed my brother! 
‘“evil fate 
‘‘Pursues the house of Owen, so replied 
Kynwric. ‘‘Fast held in prison Roderic lives 
‘‘ Jorwerth out banished from his peaceful home 
‘‘Dolwyddelan, fled from a brothers sword 
‘To the protection of the holy church 
‘¢ And died in sanctuary. The other sons 
‘‘Of my old master, from the impious rage 
‘Of David lurk conceald, such ills attend 
‘‘The royal house of Owen! I have wept 
‘In bitterness of soul for the sad change 
‘‘That I have lived to see. The revelry 
‘‘The pomp and splendor of the festive court 
‘*Recalld to me the scenes of happier years 
‘‘That will return no more! I fled the rout 
‘‘And wandering sadly on the sounding shore 
‘‘Musd on the distant day. 
Thus communing 
On to the gates of Aberffraw they drew 
The old man paused. ‘‘ Were it not well, he cried 
“‘That Gwenlhian knew your coming? long unwont 
‘‘To hear the music of a voice beloved 
‘‘Transport may overcome her. I will in 
‘‘Her to prepare — and — oh my noble son 
‘‘Bear with a brothers frailties! he is stern 
‘*And alien to the soul-delighting ties 
‘Of friendship I do fear me much.”’ 
To him 
Madoc. ‘‘Thou good old man rest well assurd 
**T will in all things well demean myself 
**Not by an ill-timed haughtiness to rouse 
‘‘A monarchs anger, nor with slavish awe 
‘“Crouching beneath his footstool to provoke 
“The oppression I would deprecate. Not yet 
“‘Have I forgot the days of infancy 
‘Nor from my heart my father yet effaced 
‘‘Thy lessons. 
Soothing on the aged ear 
Of Kynwric stole the sounds. Not with more joy 
The peasant who beholds his sun-scorcht fields 
Gaping for moisture, while the corn hangs down 
Its sickly head, lists to the western gale 





125. The Cantrevs of Nanconwy and Ardudwy were assigned for the main- 
tenance of Jorwerth. He resided at Dolwyddelan in the county of Caernarvon. 
This prince tho living peaceably and retired was obliged by David to take 
sanctuary at Pennant Melangell in Montgomeryshire where he died. [Warring- 
ton. p. 333 and note. ] 
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That wafts the saviour shower so long implored 
Than Kynwric to the grateful sound of praise 
Joy gladdened in his eye and * he proceeds 
With heart elate to Gwenlhian. 
Her he found 
Loathing the hall of merriment, retired 
To her lone chamber, bending oer the harp 
And ever and anon with gentle touch 
Waking such sounds as might unbend the brow 
Of stern Despair, and melt his rigid eye 
Even to the heart felt solace ** of a tear. 
‘‘Thou art most weleome Kynwrie, cried the Maid 
‘In sooth I am almost weary of myself 
‘* And all this noisy revelry — this rout 
‘‘Of fawning flatterers to my pensive spirit 
**TIs most abhorrent. I did mark a vessel 
‘‘Ere yet the lingering radiance of the sun 
‘*Departed driving on with full-swoln sails 
‘*Methought she landed hitherwards. My heart 
‘‘Indulgd a foolish hope — oh Madoc! Madoc! 
‘*My gallant gentle brother! 
Oh no more 
‘‘Of these heart-harrowing broodings of Despair 
Replied the aged Kynwriec. All events 
‘*Lie in the award of Heaven your brother yet 
‘“May come — 
‘*ill judging kindness! said the Maid 
‘“Why wouldst thou call again the phantom Hope 
‘*That like a false friend at the hour of need 
‘*Deserts me? never shall that daring bark 
‘*Revisit Cambrias shore. The whelming wave 
‘Rolls oer her buried masts. The hungry shark 
‘*Has glutted him on heroes! or perhaps 
‘‘Borne to some barbarous shore they fell opprest 
‘“By savage numbers. Madoe my dear brother 
‘*Cadwallon strong in energy of soul ‘ 
‘*And he unequalld in each manly art 
‘‘The bold the blameless Caradoc! 
She paused 
She wept — for on the fibres of her heart 
The fond name vibrated. 
‘*But hast thou been 
‘“To the harbour? haply this new havend bark 
‘Might bring some tidings. 
**Lady I have been 


* He dropt the tear of rapture crossed out. 
** luxury crossed out. , 
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‘¢ And I did hear your gallant brother lives 
‘‘Nay more that he would shortly steer his course 
“To Gwynedd. 

With a searching eye she scannd 
The old mans visage, pallid now — nor flushd 
With crimson — ‘‘ Either thou dost mock my heart 
‘‘Or Madoc is arrivd. Lead lead me to him 
‘‘T read the tidings.’’ Gently by the hand 
He seizd the maiden whose full heart beat high 
With transport. ‘‘Be composd my dear dear child 
‘‘He lives — he comes again even as of yore 
‘* All good, all courteous. Calm you the wild tide 
‘‘Of eestasy and I will lead him to thee 
‘‘Him and the friend whom with a brothers love 
‘*He doth affect. 

He left her, now opprest 

With such keen transport as the Egyptian slave 
Felt in the barren wilds of Beer-sheba 
When her scant urn exhausted, on the ground 
Fainting with thirst her outcast son she threw 
Parehd and expiring — with such keen delight 
As then she heard the life-restoring spring 
Gurgle its heaven-sprung waters — when the hand 
Of that all gracious father gave the aid 
The earthly sire denied. She sat as tho 
Chaind down by wonder: doubting if indeed 
This long-hopd happiness were yet in store 
Or if some wanton phantom of the night 
Had her fond heart beguild with visiond joy 
To wake to real anguish. Onward drew 
The sound of coming feet — wide flew the door 
She claspt her long lost brother to her heart. 





Now on her brother now on Caradoc 
Gazd the bewildered Maid, as doubting still 
Her transport — so the havend mariner 
Long tempest tost on the remorseless deep 
Starts in his midnight dream, when Phantasy 
Calls up again the storm, and hurls his bark 
Even from the summit of some mountain wave 
Down to the dread abyss. In silent gaze 
They stood or half-articulating words 
Too big for utterance. 

Kynwric to the chief 
“‘There will be time my children to indulge 
‘These fond emotions. More befits us now 
““To seek your royal kinsman. He is stern, 
“‘Dark-minded, and of power so ill obtaind 
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‘Jealous in tyranny.’’ 
‘*Go — hasten to him 
245 The affrighted Gwenlhian cried ‘‘should the king hear 
‘‘That we have held long conference, he would deem 
‘*Some secret treason and with lawless might 
‘‘ Arguing our crime from his suspicious guilt 
‘‘Punish his blameless victims. 
Deep she sighd 
250 Remembering Howel, and the hapless race 
Of Owen by a tyrant brothers fears 
Outeast or dungeond. To the festive hall 
They past. The hospitable board was spread 
High in the hall sat David; by his side 
255 Emma the new-crownd Queen. The foaming bowl 
Sparkled with mead ‘‘health to our noble brother 
‘‘Henry of England! oer the threshold passd 
The ocean-roaming prince as the archd roof 
Echoed the acclamation. A dark frown 
260 Lowerd oer his brow and with its passing gloom 
Mournd for his countrys barterd independance. 


The monarch raisd his eyes. ‘‘ What men are these 
‘‘That habited like sea-beat mariners 
‘* Approach our presence? let them share the feast 
265 ‘‘Why — by my soul I recognize that face 
‘‘Madoe! my gallant brother! 
From his seat 
He rose. Affection for a moment reignd. 
And to his heart he held the adventurous chief 
‘*Will high the bowl, he cried, ‘‘my heart is glad 
270 ‘‘At thy return — for thou directest well 
‘“Thy faring spirit oer the ocean waste 
‘Seeking new realms so blameless to indulge 
** Ambition, not by dark designing arts 
‘‘ Aiming at the subversion of my throne. 
275 ‘‘Fill high the bowl, and heap the chearful hearth 
**Wor Madoc is returnd. Sir Caradoc 
‘‘Trust me Sir Knight I do rejoice to see thee 
‘Where are your venturous comrades. 
‘They my liege 
Madoc rejoind, our vessel safely moord 
280 ‘‘Are journeying hitherward. Beseech you now 
‘‘ Appoint a friend in place of them. The bark 


250. <A spirit of rapacity and injustice very early in his reign influenced the 
conduct of David prince of N. Wales. By force of arms, he took possession of 
the Island of Anglesey the property of Roderic his brother, whom he closely 
confined in prison. He likewise seized on the territories of the rest of his 
brothers and his other kinsmen, whom he also banished the realm. [ Warring- 
ton. p. 339.] 
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‘¢‘Contains much wealth and long the watry way 

‘Whence we have wafted it.’’ So spake the chief 

Nor David not complied. The obedient guards 
985 Depart. The hospitable hearth blazd high 

And the rich bowl replenishd went around. 


The King resumd his seat. On either hand 
Sat the wave wandering chieftains, by his side 
The blooming Emma her with love-wingd eye 
2990 Beholding. David to his brother thus: 
‘‘T have given thee a new sister. Thou hast been 
‘‘Long absent. In that time our royal house 
‘‘Hath felt sad diminution. But mine arm 
‘‘Hath rooted out Rebellion from the land, 
995 ‘‘And pledged by ties of friendship and of blood 
‘*To our good brother of England, given peace 
‘‘To Gwynedd. 
Madoes brow assumed a shade 
Of sad reflection. ‘‘ Heavens most valued boon 
‘‘Ts Peace with Independance! cried the chief 
300 ‘‘Enough of sorrow hath our royal house 
‘‘Known in the fate of battles — yet we reapd 
‘‘The harvest of renown. 
‘‘ Aye, many a day 
Rejoind the monarch have we led the war 
‘‘Spreading destruction oer the encroaching host 
305 ‘‘Of England. Dost thou not remember brother 
‘When arrogant in strength they menaced us 
‘*At Counsyllt? how we bathd our British swords 
‘*In Saxon blood? we fought it lustily 
‘*Howel and thou and I mowd down their ranks. 
310 ‘‘It was a glorious day, but I have seen 
‘ “More glorious for we fought with women then. 
“*Hadst thou been present Madoc on that day 
‘“When with the traitor Howel I did wage 
“‘The deadly battle, thou hadst seen the war 
315 ‘‘Of heroes. 
Madoc thro a starting tear 
Lightwingd his indignation. ‘‘God be thankd 
“‘That I was spard the anguish of that sight 
‘*A brother reeking with a brothers blood! 
“Why wilt thou wake again that anguishd thought ? 
320 ‘‘T loved the gallant Howel! brave in battle 
‘‘Armd with all the smiling courtesies 
‘*A fearless warrior and a blameless Bard 
‘*Exult then in thy conquest if thou wilt 








307. This was the engagement in which the Earl of Essex threw down the 
royal standard. [ Warrington. p. 314.] 
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‘‘But spare my aching bosom! tell the tale 
**'To thy new Saxon brother! he will join 
‘‘Thy exultation for he hates the race 
‘*Of Owen. 
Anger darkend the dark front 
Of the stern king; his broad black brow he bent 
Full on the crimsond Prince the while his cheek 
Grew pale with passion. ‘‘ Art thou then returnd 
‘To brave my power? Madoc I deemd thee wise 
‘‘For that thou soughtst renown in other realms 
‘‘Leaving me undisturbd, and now thou comst 
‘*Praising the bastard Howel to my teeth 
** And reviling that great King to whom I stand 
‘* Affianced, Englands Lord — a mighty foe 
‘*A dear-beloved friend! 
‘*T hate the Saxon 

Him interrupted Madoc, for not yet 
‘*Have I forgotten when on Ceiriogs banks 
‘*Baffld and flying from our British swords 
‘How with a cowards fury then he raged 
‘On my poor brethren, tearing out their eyes 
‘“TIn savage vengeance. May the fire of Heaven 
‘*Blast my right hand or ever it be linkd 
‘*With that foul Saxon! 

Anger-swoln high heaved 
Davids impatient breast whilst maddning rage 
Choaks up his voice. Him Emma by the hand 
Gently retaining seizd, with magic words 
Calming the troubled ocean of his wrath. 
Gwenlhian the while with apprehension pale 
Besought her brother, then with well timed speach 
Thus to the wanderers of the watry waste: 
‘“Madoe, thou hast not told us yet what land 
**So long estrangd thee from us? hast thou found 
‘‘Those distant realms beyond the vasty reign 
‘Of Ocean, which thy Fancy picturd forth? 
‘‘Or feasting at some hospitable court 
‘* Abode of me forgetful? Trust me brother 
‘*T have shed many tears for thee deemd dead! 
‘“Where hast thou roamd? where left the dark chief 
‘*Cadwallon? I espied one sail alone 
‘Making towards the port — has the rude deep 
‘‘Oerwhelmd the other twain ? 

‘‘Long is the tale 

‘Thou askest Gwenlhian —- said the mariner 


Exasperated with his defeat at Ceiriog Henry ordered the eyes of those 


hostages, which had been formerly given him to be pulled out, among these 
were two sons of Owen Gwynedh. | Warrington. p. 328.] 
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965 ‘‘And I in sooth am weary! many moons 
‘¢Have risen and waind, since from the distant shore 
‘‘We spread the homeward sail. The dark browd chief 
‘¢Cadwallon with a daring band by choice 
“‘There sojourns. Fair the land — where never yet 
970 ‘Sat son of Europe foot, for tractless seas 
‘‘Roll their high billows oer the unmeasurd space 
‘‘Between. To waft thee to that blest retreat 
‘‘Beloved Gwenlhian and bear back with me 
‘‘What bold adventurers dare the vasty deep 
375 ‘‘In search of peace, return I, not forlorn 
‘‘In Poverty, but bearing store of gold 
‘‘The liberal produce of that happy clime. 
‘‘Tis a long tale. Tomorrow well refreshd 
‘*By sleep, for it is long since I have slept 
380 ‘‘The live long night, I will relate you all. 
‘‘Indulge we now the feast. Thou knowst not Gwenlhian 
‘‘How we wave weary sailors prize the bread 
‘*Ye hold of little value, knowing not 
“To want it. 
As he spake the cup bearer 
385 Filld high the sparkling bowl. The monarch pourd 
The health to Madoc, well contented now 
To love him whom the insatiate Lust of Power 
No longer feard a rival. ‘‘Let the Bard 
‘*Sing to his British harp, the King exclaimed. 
390 ‘‘Pleasant perchaunce to Madoc is the song 
‘*He lovd in earlier years. 
The Officer 


Commands to silence and with his wand strikes 
The ponderous column. Oer his high tond harp 
The Bard reclind — and silence reigned around. 
395 Mute sate the guests, as the wayfaring man 
With silent step holds on his charmed course 
Listning the nightbirds song when all around 
Noiseless is night, save where the distant roar 
Of falling water or the passing gale 
400 Not undelightful sounds. The Bard began. 


Father of all — thee God omnipotent 

He hymnd — My bounties to ungrateful man 
Freely dispersed : the earth with smiling flowers 
Spontaneous redolent, and apt to yield 








391. One of the royal household was an Officer to command silence. This he 
performed first by his voice and afterwards by striking with his rod of office 
a pillar near which the domestic chaplain usually sat. [Warrington. p. 175.] 
401. When the King desired to hear music the chief musician sang two poems 
accompanied by the harp one in praise of the Almighty, the other in honor of 
princes and their exploits. [Warrington. p. 182.] 
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405 Wide-waving harvests and salubrious fruits 
Labours rich meed — the radiant orb of day 
Thick gemmd with stars the spacious firmament 
The moons pale lustre on the pilgrims road 
Beaming a pensive light. All gracious sire 

410 In this most gracious, that he dowerd mankind 
With that heaven kindled energy to scan 
His works and know that he who nobly dares j 
In the high cause of Justice, so full-fills | 
The will of Heaven. Leaving this lofty theme ( 

415 He harpd the martial lay to Owens praise | 
Father of heroes. Counsyllts field he sang | 
Battend with Saxon gore and Ceiriogs banks 
And the steep side of Bei wyn, when oermatchd 
By prudent valour and vexd by the elements 

420 Baffled and maddning in ferocious rage | 
The Saxon fled dismaied. ( 

The long past days | 
Rushd on the mind of Madoc as he heard 
The song of triumph. On his sun burnt brow 
Sat Exultation. Soon the tear gushd forth 

425 As on the fate of all his gallant house 
Mournful and mute he musd. Such grief he felt 
As he who after many a hard years absence 
Holds to his heart some dear-beloved friend i 
Weeping joy mingled anguish, as the thought 

430 Recurs how many a friend since last they met 
Has sunk to the cold grave. 

The song is ceasd. 
The guests depart. Each to repose retires. 


Madoe. Book 2nd. 7 


Daring was he who on the wild waves first | 
Launchd his bold bark and to the ineconstant wind | 
Unfurld the sail — an iron-hearted man! 
So sang the Roman lyrist. But more firm 
5 Deem I that man who the unfrequented path 

Of Justice, firmly treads, unheeding he 
The contumelies of that misguided crowd | 
That thronging in the beaten road of Error 
Scoff at the traveller of the unknown way. 

10 Thus firm was he, whose name tho long obscured 
By Times dark mists the Muse would fain illume. { 


The morn arose. Up started from his couch 

The ocean-roaming chieftain, and arranged 

In meet habiliments (the monarchs gift) | 
15 Went forth. On Aberffraws old towers he gazd, 
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And pondering on the days of infancy 

On toils endured and friends for ever lost 
Whilome with whom amid the festive hall 

He quaffd the bowl of merriment. A tear 

Not undelightful fell. Him Gwenlhian markd 
Soon joining, fast in converse fled the hours. 


Bright shone the noon tide sun. The board is spread 
High smokd the viands and the bowl went round. 
When all were satisfied, thus spake the King: 

‘‘Now Madoc your narration, sweet it is 

‘‘ After long toil and many a peril past 

‘‘When in the friendly hall the hearth flames high 

‘¢ And the rich bowl abounds...) tell the tale. 


So spake the King and Madoc thus began. 


‘‘My heart beat high, when as the wind blew fair 
‘‘We spread the sail. The towers of Aberffraw 
‘¢And yonder holy walls that shade the deep 
‘‘Maded away in distance. 


David thus 
Him interrupting. ‘‘Whence arose the thought 
‘‘Of searching seas unknown I fain would hear 
‘For I was distant from thee and engaged 
‘*In wars of no light import when Report 
‘‘First spake thy bold intent. 


The chief replied 
‘Thou shalt hear all, but if amid the tale 
‘*Strictly sincere I haply should rehearse 
‘‘Ought to thine ear unpleasing, good my liege 
‘Bear with the plain free honesty of Truth. 


‘*At Dinevawr I sojourned with the chief 

‘*Rhys son of Gryffdh, when with well-timed speed 
““Oft on the encroachments of the Saxon foes 
‘“We rushd impetuous forth. There I did learn 
‘‘That my dear father slept! twere vain to tell 
‘*What anguish at the tidings seizd my soul. 
“Not single was the sorrow, for the house 

*‘Of Owen, rent by impious rivalry 

‘*Shook as about to fall. In peaceful ease 
‘‘Jorwerth content to wear his life away 

“*Calmly resignd the throne; his blemishd face 
‘‘There provd a blessing. Then I deemd thee blest 
‘*Poor Jorwerth! for thy unambitious spirit 
‘*Formd for the milder scenes of social life 
‘‘Omend a happier doom! That Howel high 
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‘*In the proud confidence of well earnd fame 
‘*Seizd on the throne — that you my liege opposd 
‘‘Vaunting a royal and legitimate birth 
‘* And that the thirsty sword of war was drawn 
‘*T heard, nor anguishd as I was, delayd 
‘*One moment to set forward, hoping yet 
*“TIf haply by my speed I could outstrip 
‘‘ Ambitions eager progress, to suspend 
‘‘The impious battle. Following Fames advice 
‘* All day I speeded on, nor did the night 
‘‘Delay my fearful haste. The earlier dawn 
‘‘ Appeard and my tird courser slow and faint 
‘‘Could searee drag on. A friendly chieftains hold 
‘‘Supplied me, and I learnt with aching heart 
‘‘The fate of Gwynedd in the balance hung 
‘*Ere this belike by conquest was determind. 
‘*Wingd with new Fear I pausd not. The last tints 
‘Of Evening smild as on the fatal field 
‘*Of battle horror struck and faint I staid. 
‘‘The valley reekd with gore, and dreadful round 
‘“Those the hoarse dissonance of carrion crows 
‘‘Oer their abhorred banquet. My faint knees 
‘‘Trembled beneath me. I had often dealt 
‘Tn slaughter and my desolating arm 
“*Carvd out the ravens feast. Yet never felt 
‘*Soul-shuddering sorrows such as rushd upon me 
**On that sad field! whither to bend my way 
‘*Where to pursue the victor knew I not 
‘* And my ill-boding Fear presaged the blow 
** Already struck that with a brothers blood 
‘‘The conquerors throne cemented. Round I gazed 
‘*TIn anguish lost — irresolute to act 
‘*Heart-sick and famine-faint. 

‘*Me pausing thus 
‘A voice arousd ‘traveller the night draws on — 
‘*T have a cottage near, may hap more homely 
‘‘Than is your wonted dwelling, yet twill serve 
‘“To keep the chilly midnight wind away.’ ”’ 


““My wearied frame forbade me to proceed 
‘*For I was weak with hunger. I replied 

‘* And thankd the courteous peasant. To his hut 
‘We passd; and as I went with faltering tongue 
‘‘Of that days battle askd. ‘they met, they fought 
‘He answrd and yon heap of carcases 
‘*Banquet the ravens.’ at the vain reply 

‘Half angerd I rejoind ‘not this I askd 

‘*For this myself could answer, tell me pray you 
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‘‘Who gaind the crown? has either chieftain staind 
‘‘His sword with brothers blood ?’’ He answerd me 
‘‘Bach man fell murderd by his brothers sword 
‘Wor all mankind are brethren. Of the event 
‘‘T know not more, for trifies such as these 
‘‘Have ceasd long since to interest my heart. 
‘‘War off I markd the frantic armies join 
‘‘T heard their fierce shouts and saw their impious rage 
‘‘And wept for human folly! when the fight 
‘‘Was ended, sought the field, if haply there 
‘“‘T yet might save some wounded sufferer. 
‘‘My search was vain. The sword of Civil War 
‘‘ Always bites deeply. I have met with thee 
‘*So have not lost my labor.’’ 

‘“Now we reachd 
‘‘His cottage, twas a lone and lowly hut 
‘‘Fast by a stream that from the neighbouring hill 
‘‘Down rushing foamd along, on the cold hearth 
‘*Quickly he heapd fresh fuel, and ealld forth 
‘‘From flint the embryo fire. The crackling flames 
‘‘Blazd high. He brought me water from the brook 
‘Such fruits as the unvext earth herself produced 
‘* And homeliest bread, and I was satisfied. 
‘‘There runs the brook. The dark browd man addressd me 
‘*Go there if thou wouldst cleanse thee. All of aid 
‘‘That thou canst want it joys me to perform 
‘When thou canst serve thyself I hold it wrong 
‘*To minister unto thee.’’ Much I musd 
‘For though in uncouth garb arrayd, and strange 
‘*Of speech, his look his manner and his words 
‘‘No common mind betokend. To the stream 
‘“*T went and cleansd me. He the while removd 
‘*The fragments of our meal and spread around 
‘**The rushes of repose. I laid me down 
‘*But worn with toil and heart-opprest with fear 
“*Sleep fled mine eyelids. 

‘“Scarce the earliest ray 
*‘Beamd on the mountains misty-mantled side 
‘“When he arose ‘thou farest not well my guest 
“‘Thy pulse throbs fast and languid is thine eye. 
“*Remain thee here, haply some hour or two 
“*T may be absent.’ Saying thus he stirrd 
‘‘The embers unextinguishd, yet the while 
‘“*Heapd high the hearth and left me. On my couch 
‘“*Vainly I sought repose. The ascending sun 
‘*Had hardly chased away the morning mists 
‘*When my kind host returnd. His shoulders bore 
‘*A skin of mead, and in his hands a kid 
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‘‘Fresh slaughterd and a pitcher of new milk. 
‘* ‘Stranger,’ he said, ‘thy last nights homely fare 
‘*Tll suited one oerwearied. Take this now 
‘*Of food more grateful, so shalt thou regain 
‘‘Due health, nor mourn thee tho delayd awhile 
‘Tn this lone cottage, or thy face deceives me 
‘*Or from this humble roof thou wilt depart 
‘*Not uninstructed.’ 

‘On the man I gazd 
‘‘Seanning his visage with a curious eye. 
‘Rude was his garb — his brown locks short and crispt 
‘And his dark brow was furrowd: yet his eye 
‘‘Beamd kindness, such methought as yet might dwell 
‘*In one, whom Misery with no sparing hand 
‘“Had chastised. He the while with friendly care 
‘‘Prepard the grateful food. I took and eat 
‘Then in my mind an anxious wish arose 
“To seek the field of slaughter, so perchaunce 
‘“To learn who fell amid the impious fight 
‘‘ Ambitions victim. To mine host I spake 
‘*Wilt thou go with me to the field of blood ? 
‘‘T had two brethren in the fight — my mind 
‘*Presages they are not! with eager haste 
‘*T speeded, hoping to have reachd them ere 
‘The fight began, but evil fate forbade.’’ 
‘*Grievest thou young Knight,’ exclaimed the dark browd man 
‘‘Of one days carnage? nay mistake me not 
‘*T answerd, in abhorrence to my heart 
‘*Ts this inhuman rivalry! I came 
‘‘With all a brothers love to interpose 
‘“To reconcile the chiefs. Haply my voice 
‘“They might have heard.”’ 

‘‘The dark-browd man replied, 

‘With all a brothers love to interpose. 
‘“Saidst thou not so? then thou too art the son 
‘Of Owen. Tell me Prince — nor deem my words 
‘*Flow from light motive — how wilt thou dispose 
‘‘Thy future days? Wilt thou espouse the claim 
‘Of him who shall return from yon red field 
‘‘With brothers gore polluted? unto him 
‘Wilt thou swear homage? mark me Prince — the man 
‘‘That to attain a throne will wade thro blood 
‘*Tf his guilt fancies that he totters in it 
**Will seruple not cementing it with blood. 
‘*Vain are thy apprehensions, I rejoind 
‘“My brethren love me, take away one fault 
‘*The insatiate lust of power, and on my soul 
‘‘None know I more deserving. 
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‘‘Thou hast said 
‘‘Thy brethren love thee, thus mine host replied ; 
‘‘Did they not love each other while thy sire 
‘Yet lived, before the insatiate lust of power 
‘‘TDissolvd the ties of kindred and affection ? 
‘Was not thy father virtuous? 

‘At the name 

‘“In grief amovd I cried ‘‘Oh he was good 
‘¢ And brave and glorious! Gwynedds ancient annals 
‘‘Searee boast a name more glorious. In the war 
‘‘Rearless he was. The Saxons found him so, 
‘Tn council wise, and in the hour of peace 
‘Courteous and fond of all the milder arts 
‘“‘That humanize mankind. Without a blot 
‘‘Shall Owen’s name live to the distant day.’’ 


‘‘He fixt his eye on me, as tho he read 
‘‘Mine inmost thought. ‘‘Thou hast forgot Cynetha. 
‘‘The warm blood rushd into my cheek. He saw 
‘‘Nor urgd me farther. ‘‘Let us go young Prince 
‘And search yon mournful field, nor thou resist 
“Tf haply I have said ought that may wound 
“‘Thy feelings. I will point thee out a path 
‘Where thou mayest gather an unfading wreath 
‘‘Of bloodless laurel. I have read thy face 
“Tt wears the hue of virtue, and bear with me 
‘*Tf I am harsh of speach as of appearance — 
‘‘T have known sorrow!’ 

‘‘From his seat he rose. 
‘*T followd. To the field of fight we passd 
‘Much musing as we went. I on his words 
‘*Waking within me the impatient sting 
‘Of curiosity, he with bent brow 
‘*Some sad theme pondering, till a silent tear 
‘*Stole oer his eye. 

‘Now on the corse piled field 
‘*We stood. The gorging eagle from his feast 
‘*By our approach disturbd, with loud harsh scream 
‘‘Rousd my conductor. ‘Prince (he said) look here — 
‘*Survey this field of glory! learn then now 
‘*How dearly purchasd is the warriors fame!’ 
“*T gazd and shuddered, for my sinking heart 
‘‘Sank in me. Over steeds and arms and men 
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To render his nephew Cynetha incapable of supporting the claim which 


he had to his paternal inheritance, Owen had the barbarity to pull out his eyes, 
and refining on a savage and detestable policy, he also caused him to be 
castrated, that no heirs in future might lay claim to his territories and might 
retaliate the injuries which this prince had received. [Warrington. p. 310.] 
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‘We held our way in silence, and I gazd 
‘*Fearfully on the slain. ‘here, cried my host, 
‘‘The war raged fiercest. What a numerous band 
‘Lie slain around yon warrior!’ Then my heart 
‘‘Smote me, and my knees shook. It was the corse 
‘*Of Howel! Well I knew him — tho his face 
‘‘With sweat and blood was clotted stern and stiff! 


He paused, he wept, a general sorrow dwelt 
In every bosom, even David felt 
The momentary anguish. Soon the thought 
Of empire by that bloody deed acquird 
Consoled him. ‘‘ Fill again the bowl, he cried 
‘“To Gwynedds welfare! and may never more 
‘* Ambitions rebel rage so break her bonds 
**Of concord! Madoc poured the fervent prayer 
In energy of grief, and as he drank 
Mingled his warm tears in the votive bowl 
Hushd was the hall. 

‘Me fixd in silent woe 
‘The dark browd man addressd ‘ Warrior, survey 
‘‘This death heapd field! bethink thee every man 
‘‘That here lies slaughtered, leaves some friend like thee 
‘“To mourn his loss. Now turn we from this scene. 
‘Repose in yon low cottage. Thou hast need 
‘Of rest. The care of sepulture be mine.’ 
‘‘He spake nor I complied, refusing rest 
**Till I had seen in holy ground enearthd 
‘“My poor lost brother. ‘Wherefore, he exclaimed 
‘“Weak minded Man! wherefore shouldst thou thus yield 
‘To anguish, feeding thy distemperd mind 
‘‘In scenes that pamper woe? enough of grief 
**Tnevitable has the lot of Man! 
‘‘Struggle against it. Noble is the warfare 
‘When Reason, strong in energy of soul 
‘*Subdues each vain affection. Go then Prince 
‘To yonder cottage. There, if thou wilt think 
‘On this sad spectacle, sit thee not down 
‘*To weep thy private sorrows and lament 
‘*A brother, weep not that the lance of War 
‘‘Has gored Affections bosom, ask thee rather 
‘Why oer the ravaged earth that fierce eyed fiend 
‘‘Should stalk in triumph? why his iron arm 
‘*Should drag the peasant from his lowly hut? 
‘“Why Chiefs and Kings unfurl his blood red flag 
‘‘Glorying in murder? I do thank my God 
‘‘That the full cup of bitterness he gave 
‘‘Physickd my heart. O thou Eternal Goodness 
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‘‘So may thy power that chastens whom it loves 
‘‘Strengthen this mourner, quitting the red paths 
‘‘Of Fame that he may steadily pursue 

‘‘The course of Virtue. Go thee to my cottage 

‘‘T will pray for thee Stranger! From my soul 
‘*Pitying the sorrow I have felt so sorely.’ 


‘‘He gazed on me with the soul-melting eye 

‘‘Of anguish and affection. I retired 

‘‘My heart partaking such love-mingled awe 

‘“‘As toa Father. To the cot I went 

‘‘And vield [sic] my face and brooded oer the past. 


9? 


Thus far in 1794. I began to revise Feby 22. 1797, 
and finished the revisal March 1799. 











EMERSON’S PHILOSOPHY OF WAR AND PEACE 


By WiiuiaM A. Huacarp 
DePauw University 


Except for an address delivered in 1838 before a Peace Society 
meeting in Boston, none of Emerson’s published works concerns 
itself exclusively with a discussion of war and peace. Yet many in. 
cidental passages in his essays and poems, and particularly the 
entries in his Journals, show that he possessed a clear and definite 
philosophy of war and peace, a basic principle upon which his 
conduct in relation to any war or peace could rest. A century which 
has engendered two world wars and foreed many thoughtful men in- 
to the dilemma of choice between pacificism or military service may 
well consider Emerson’s philosophy. 

With reference to ultimate aims, Emerson was a pacifist. For he 
believed that since the universe is governed by a benevolent Over- 
Soul — which is Beauty, Truth, and Goodness — and since this Soul 
operates in such a manner as to draw all men forward toward its 
own divine nature, the coming of universal peace has the certainty 
of an axiom in mathematics. The power of the Over-Soul will be 
resistless, eventually. His address to the Peace Society developed 
this concept of the steady movement toward peace. Peace will not 
come through slogans and societies, he said, but through the slow 
course of the years, and through the influence of the divine agent 
which directs all human affairs. ‘‘. . . a universal peace is as sure 
as is the prevalence of civilization over barbarism, of liberal govern- 
ments over feudal forms. The question for us is only How Soon?’’! 
Emerson was not so naive as to suppose that this paradise of peace 
would arrive in the immediate or near future. ‘‘Far off, no doubt, 
is the perfectibility ; so far off as to be ridiculous to all but a few.’’? 
Yet ‘‘Underneath all appearances, and causing all appearances, are 
certain eternal laws which we call the Nature of Things.’’* Peace 
is in the Nature of Things and will come when men of all countries 
become filled with the redemptive waters from the divine fountains. 


1 Works (Boston, 1903-4), x1, 161. 


2 Journals (Boston, 1909-14), m1, 557. 
8 Ibid., tv, 119. 
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The primal essence of the universe, the great Over-Soul which must 
draw all finite souls into harmony with its own purposes, is equiva- 
lent to a cosmic love, of which human love is a faint reproduction. 
Not for a moment will the divine Soul suffer this spirit of love ‘‘to 
remit its presence or to relax its energy as a coagent in history.’’ * 
Sometime, therefore, human society will be brought into correspond- 
ence with divine aims, and changed men will effect naturally a 
changed social order. The conflicts of races, of nations, perhaps even 
the formal state itself —these symptoms of our immaturity will 
vanish. Such was Emerson’s dream of the destiny of men, of the 
perfectibility which will produce what he called a social order of 
‘‘adult individualism,’’ wherein the tensions and coercions of the 
present order shall seem ridiculous. In the faces of his Concord 
neighbors, imperfect though they were, Emerson read evidences, not 
of man’s natural degradation but of his inherent goodness. It was 
not a New England Calvinist but a follower of the more optimistic 
Transcendental faith who returned from the street to his study and 
wrote: ‘‘I looked with a great degree of pride and affection at the 
company of my townsmen and townswomen, and dreamed of that 
kingdom and society of Love which we preach.’’ ® 

But Emerson could dream of Heaven and yet be aware that his 
present dwelling was the solid earth. Despite his long-range op- 
timism, he recognized the presence of the recalcitrant facts of life 
as it now is. As Lowell said, he had Yankee shoulders beneath the 
Greek head. He accepted war as one of those evils which no amount 
of wishing or dreaming can expel from a society as yet closer to the 
beginnings than the end of cultural progress. Furthermore, he 
never made the mistake of thinking that war is the sole great social 
evil, the abolition of which would produce a New Jerusalem. The 
social imperfections present in peace — intemperance, prostitution, 
the lack of self-reliance in the masses — troubled him as much as 
the evil of war. If the great value of peace lies in its preservation 
of lives, what guarantee is there that those lives shall be worth pre- 
serving? And those who ery out against war because it destroys the 
body may be guilty of gross materialism, Emerson said. The main 
thing is to preserve and develop the soul. We should therefore not 
snivel and weep over the physical destructions of war. Life, Emer- 





4 Ibid., v, 307. 
5 Ibid., v, 517. 
6 Emerson in Concord (Boston and New York, 1890), p. 88. 
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son would remind us, is always dangerous; and the brave man wil] 
not flinch from the sufferings and the death which are inescapable 
parts of man’s lot. A rough and rude Providence sends war as 
well as milk for the education of men.’ 

Far from being the one great evil standing between men and a 
happier future, war, thought Emerson, has often produced some 
very beneficial results. It has taught men self-reliance, has devel. 
oped their latent strength, and has nourished that ‘‘strong wild 
will’’ which all individuals should possess. If Emerson here appears 
to be in agreement with Nietzsche’s doctrine that war is the most 
desirable activity of men, it must be remembered that he was cer- 
tainly not praising war as a good in itself, but was showing that 
even from an apparent evil wholesome by-products may come, and 
that in the end evil may be the source of good. In the warfare of the 
past centuries, he believed he perceived a root of cultural progress, 
as when the Norman conquest of England led to oppressions which 
goaded the people into rebellion against the King and into demands 
for the Magna Charta. ‘‘Good is a good doctor, but Bad is some- 
times a better’’; hence wars have often been like ‘‘the frost which 
kills the harvest of a year [but] saves the harvests of a century, by 
destroying the weevil or the locust.’’ * Viewed historically and with- 
out weak sentimentality, warfare has sometimes been a witch’s cal- 
dron brewing medicine bitter but wholesome for the race. 

However, Emerson would not suggest that the individual should 
support any war merely because he sees in it an evil from which 
good conceivably may be born. Neither would he advise him to re- 
nounce all warfare, as Garrison and the Non-Resistants did, erying 
‘*Peace, Peace,’’ where there is no peace. The thoughtful man, 
Emerson believed, must base his action on a more fundamental 
principle, and become interested in something deeper and more 
significant than either war or peace. 

An entry in the Journals of 1845 affords a clear understanding of 
that basic principle: ‘‘ We are the children of many sires, and every 
drop of blood in us in its turn betrays its ancestor. We are of the 
party of war and of the peace party alternately; to both very sin- 
eerely. Only we always may be said to be heartily only on the side 
of truth.’’ ® 

7 Journals, vitt, 481. 


8 **Considerations by the Way,’’ Works, vi, 253-4. 
9 Journals, vit, 79-80. 
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Here is expressed the underlying doctrine which Emerson took 
as his guide. The right-thinking man will stand neither for any 
war which his country may declare, nor for a peace at any price. 
He will stand for truth, which is more real and eternal than any 
war or peace. The war or the peace will of necessity be merely a 
symptom of something deeper, a phenomenon indicative of an inner 
state of mind which may be good or bad. ‘‘ My creed is very simple,”’ 
Emerson wrote, ‘‘that goodness is the only Reality.’’?° As he re- 
marked in his essay, ‘‘Experience,’’ beneath the illusory flux of 
life, where ‘‘ All things swim and glitter,’’ lies the eternal reality of 
the Over-Soul, which is one with truth, goodness, and beauty. All 
else is phantom. Applying his basie creed to the problem of war 
and peace, Emerson determined his attitude toward any war or 
peace in accordance with the degree of truth and goodness which he 
could discover in the conerete instance. He condemned the war 
against Mexico, prophesying that retribution would overtake the 
country, as it does the individual criminal.’ To him, this war was 
one of aggression designed to add slave territory to the nation. He 
saw no truth and goodness beneath this use of force. However, he 
supported the use of violence against the South in 1861, believing 
that the northern cannon symbolized far more of truth and goodness 
than did the uneasy peace of the pre-war years, when statesmen were 
seeking to appease the conflict over slavery. A peace with slavery 
condoned was no peace of truth and goodness to Emerson. When 
in 1850 Webster’s ‘‘Seventh of March Speech’’ had advised the 
northern abolitionists to obey the fugitive slave law, Emerson had 
written: ‘‘ All I have and all I ean do shall be given and done in 
opposition to the execution of the law.’’!* And when the war broke 
out, he remarked: ‘‘ Ah, sometimes gunpowder smells good.’’** He 
could not tolerate slavery, since the system opposed his doctrine of 
the potential worth of every individual soul and not only denied 
the slave legal freedom, but also in effect denied his right to educa- 
tion and cultural progress. A war to cure this ill represented truth 
and goodness breaking through the obstructions of polities to be- 
come incarnate in deeds. 


10 A Letter of Emerson to Solomon Corner of Baltimore in 1842, with Anal- 
ysis and Notes by Willard Reed (Boston, 1934), p. 31. 

11 *‘Editor’s Address,’’ Works, x1, 389. 

12 Journals, vit, 179. 

138 Cabot, James Elliot, A Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston and New 
York, 1887), 11, 601. 
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But more specifically, how did Emerson attempt to discover 
whether good or ill lay beneath any war or peace? Certainly, he 
did not seek guidance in the application of any pre-conceived creed 
of pacifist or militarist. To the truly wise man, Emerson believed, 
truth is something that slips from the most carefully devised system, 
Future contingencies cannot be all foreseen; therefore truth cannot 
be forever embalmed in a program or creed. Truth is most clearly 
discerned by that soul which has preserved sufficient liquidity to be 
receptive to the influx of fresh illumination. The central aim of 
Christianity, he thought, is to form in each man a conscience by 
whose light he, and only he, can determine the good or evil of any 
act.1* Therefore it seemed to him as un-Christian for pacifists to 
construct binding creeds as for militarists to insist that one must 
always support the nation’s wars. In every specific instance the 
individual should determine his own action without reference to 
pressures from the government or from peace societies, however - 
angelic the latter may appear. Conscience alone must seek the eri- 
terion of truth and goodness. 

Moreover, Emerson did not believe that the individual’s search 
for the criterion should end with the external appearance of war or 
peace. War appears evil, and peace good; but Emerson wished to 
search beneath the surface, which is all the uncritical mind usually 
perceives, and find the good or evil lying underneath. The inherent 
virtue or evil of action, he said, lies not in the material and visible 
doing, but in the thought from which the deed springs. Men should 
attend to the substance rather than the show; to ‘‘the what and not 
the how.’’** In the instance of war or peace, as in any concrete 
human act, the vital question must always be: What does this act 
emblemize? And no valid judgment regarding the ethies of the act 
ean precede the answering of this question. A thought built the 
battleship ; and a thought sent it to war, or kept it from missions of 
destruction. What are those thoughts? What lies beneath the ap- 
parent goodness of this peace, or the apparent barbarity of this 
war? Emerson knew that, abstractly, peace is good; but if it sig- 
nifies the spiritual lethargy of the nation it is not good. He would 
admit, also, that in and of itself brute force and violence signify 
nothing. Yet goodness must sometimes wear the Devil’s cloak; and 


14 Journals, 11, 510. 
15 ¢Character,’’? Uncollected Lectures by Ralph Waldo Emerson (New York, 
1932), ed. by Clarence Gohdes, pp. 43-4. 
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when the thought behind the blow is one in harmony with the good, 
warfare may become the means, perhaps the only available means, 
by which the good actualizes itself in deeds. And goodness is only 
a dream, Emerson said, until it proceeds from the thought to the 
jncarnating act. War and peace are transient episodes in the life of 
the race. Truth and goodness were Emerson’s eternal realities, the 
solidest things he knew; and in standing for them foremost, he was 
seeking to lift his aims from the realm of the temporal to that of 
the eternal. 

It will be clear that his philosophy of war and peace places a 
heavy responsibility upon any man who would receive it as his 
own. It will, of course, seem senseless to anyone who believes that in 
slogans, creeds, or social programs the answers to our perplexing 
ethical problems may be found. One who accepts Emerson’s counsel 
must become keen in evaluating the relative degree of goodness or 
evil in any specific war or peace. Without doubt, he will find that 
his choice must be made on the basis of relatives, for the motives of 
nations and men are seldom clothed in one simple texture. In his 
delicate task, he must seek preponderances; and he may be unhap- 
pily aware that his searchings are inadequate. Yet Emerson’s 
philosophy seems precisely that which the cultured man, acting on 
his noblest impulses, must accept. However difficult of application 
it may be, Emerson’s principle appears fundamentally right, em- 
phasizing as it does the supremacy of conscience over social pres- 
sures and the necessity for distinguishing between what seems and 


what is. 











FOR PARADISE LOST, XI- XII 


By Expert N. 8S. THompson 
The University of Iowa 


A plea for the last two books of Paradise Lost will seem at the 
present time decidedly quixotic. Just what our incorrigibles would 
say about one need not be considered ; for they object volubly to all 
that Milton wrote. But it is certainly disconcerting to find a staunch 
supporter of Milton like Mr. C. S. Lewis rendering an unfavorable 
judgment. His recently published Preface to Paradise Lost is so 
thoroughly good that one naturally hesitates, against his condem- 
nation, to confess a liking for Milton’s rapid survery of Hebrew 
history, so nicely done as it has always seemed. Is it after all only 
an ‘‘untransmuted lump of futurity’’ and is the verse itself ‘‘curi- 
ously bad’’ in its ‘‘dry and cumbrous periods?’’ Personal opinions, 
though, like murder will out. Dorothy Wordsworth mentions a quiet 
evening passed in reading aloud with William one of these offending 
books, presumably with enjoyment. That has encouraged the writer 
to put on record his impression that the details of this historical sur- 
vey are poetically chosen and ordered effectively to the poet’s chief 
end, and that the sentences are still much as they have been, cer- 
tainly no more cumbrous that Satan’s first speech in Book II or 
than Elizabethan syntax in general in sentences of weight. Possibly, 
however, a compromise might be arranged with the admirable critic, 
provided he will grant enough of the fine passages that he concedes 
and will dwell a little longer on the grandeur of the closing lines. 

However remote it may be from the conventional epic pattern, 
Michael’s revelation of future events is really needed. Until Vol- 
taire’s time Christians looked on history as a direct expression of the 
divine will. Unfortunately, although the Garden of Eden was amply 
provided with every thing else, there was no history available, and 
Adam himself had had precious little personal experience. The 
apple, without some premonition for him of the future, would have 
been simply an apple, and, as he went forth into the world, he could 
have felt reasonably some resentment against arbitrary power. Only 
the vision could give him the needed concentrate of human experi- 
ence. Space is eliminated in that splendid geographical panorama 
spread before his eyes, and time, as scene after scene is exhibited. 
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There in that Kantian world —or is it Kantian? — he learns of 
God’s ways to man, as history long was thought to teach it, and 
recognizes man’s true duty. Henceforth I learn that to obey is best, 
he declares — not simply expedient or necessary. And since he rep- 
resents throughout the poem man in general, he has to accept that 
ethical inheritance not as an individual alone but as a representative 
of the whole race. Nothing that either he or Eve could have done 
would have brought this concentrated lesson to him. The epic fit- 
tingly ends in thought rather than in act and rises from a particular 
action to a universal concept. 

If Adam thus brings himself into conformity to heaven’s ways, 
heaven, on its part, now accommodates itself to the actual earthly 
scene. The council scene in the third book has left many readers 
dissatisfied. God they complain, because a critic once did, speaks 
like a school divine, and Christ gives little indication of the sym- 
pathy and love that marked his earthly life. A quite different im- 
pression is left by the heavenly council in the eleventh book. God’s 
mercy as well as justice becomes obvious, for now two penitents sue 
for grace, and a human, merciful Christ appears as he does in the 
Gospels. Adam now sees him ‘‘placable and mild.’’ This mutual 
readjustment in the relations between the mortal and the eternal 
humanizes the story and extends its meaning. 

As if to emphasize this new mutual accord, two strikingly con- 
trasted passages follow. Eve, filled simply with the natural human 
love for home, accepts their punishment on the assumption that they 
may live still in the Garden as before. Impressively the passage 
ends: 


Let us forth, 
I never from thy side henceforth to stray, 
Where’er our day’s work lies, though now enjoin’d 
Laborious, till day droop; while here we dwell, 
What can be toilsome in these pleasant Walks? 
Here let us live, though in fall’n state, content. 


She and Adam, however, at once learn that this is not to be. Adam’s 
greatest fear then is lest the former intimate contact with God 
should cease. Michael, therefore, has to assure him of God’s con- 
tinued spiritual presence and aid. Most memorable are the lines: 


Yet doubt not but in Valley and in Plain 

God is as here, and will be found alike 

Present, and of his presence many a sign 

Still following thee, still compassing thee round 
With goodness and paternal Love, his Face 
Express, and of his steps the track Divine. 
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To make this promise more credible Michael presents the vision of 
events to come, expecting Adam 


Thereby to learn 

True patience, and to temper joy with fear 

And pious sorrow, equally inur’d 

By moderation either state to bear, 

Prosperous or adverse. 
Heaven and earth thereby will be brought together, and the mere 
formulated plan for the Redemption becomes an actuality as the 
human scene is added. 

Clearly the purpose of the vision is to afford Adam something 
more positive than mere assurance of God’s justice, something more 
reasonable and persuasive than mere command. In the story of the 
Hebrew people Adam sees instances of wrong doing and right doing 
and learns concretely what human life should be. It is hardly 
correct to say that he began with all the knowledge of a mature 
man; he entered cn life, rather, as Rasselas did. In St. Luke’s 
Gospel we read that Christ grew in wisdom as in stature, learning 
as he went from his earthly environment what he needed, and Adam, 
the prefiguration of Christ, has the same worldly experience to gain. 
Adam, for example, had no conception of death until he saw the 
ravages of the bird and the beast of prey and the slaying of Abel. 
Wrongly assuming, then, that death is always such, he has next to be 
taught how a loathsome end can come from intemperate living. He 
sees too the result of following simply the natural impulses, whether 
in pursuit of material things or in the yielding to the passions; the 
horrors of pillage and war; the perversions of good government; 
and the inability of law alone to curb or obliterate sin. Finally he 
sees the dawn of a new era, ushered in by Christ. This is the climax 
of the whole vision, as it is the central theme of the Nativity Ode or 
of Browning’s ‘‘Saul.’’ Each scene adds something to Adam’s fund 
of experience, just as the pictured scenes in the ‘‘Purgatorio’’ en- 
lighten Dante toiling up the steep mountain path. 

Throughout this rapid unrolling of future story there is a steadily 
ordered progress from experience to experience, a ‘‘sweep’’ in the 
advance that Mr. Lewis in the first chapter of his Preface recom- 
mends as more essential for the epic than beauty in individual lines. 
To be sure, there are sentences that puzzle the modern reader a 
little, for Milton never was blessed with an Adamic ‘‘pre-view”’ of 
later English style. But there is real artistry in the finely etched 
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pictures and the brief summaries of Bible story. We are shown the 


new mown field to which 


A sweaty Reaper from his Tillage brought 
First Fruits, the green Ear, and the yellow Sheaf, 


and the marauding band that 


from forage drives 
A herd of Beeves, fair Oxen and fair Kine 
From a fat Meadow ground. 


We see the Ark, also, 


hull on the flood, 
Which now abated, for the Clouds were fled, 
Driv’n by a keen North-wind, that blowing dry 
Wrinkl’d the face of Deluge, as decay ’d. 


No pictures in ‘‘L’Allegro’’ are more sharply etched than these, 
nor was the legend of Comus more neatly summarized by the youth- 
ful poet than are these stories of the Tower of Babel, the plagues of 
Pharaoh, and the wanderings of Abraham. 

Just as effectively the lesson conveyed by each incident is en- 
foreed. The unjust slew the just brother; but 


the bloody Fact 
Will be aveng’d, and th’ other’s Faith approv’d 
Lose no reward, though here thou see him die, 
Rolling in dust and gore. 


The sight of intemperate living brought to Adam this momentary 
despair : 


Henceforth I fly not Death, nor would prolong 
Life much, bent rather how I may be quit 
Fairest and easiest of this cumbrous charge. 


But Michael answers: 


Nor love thy Life, nor hate; but what thou liv’st 
Live well, how long or short permit to Heav’n. 


And to Adam’s first inclination to sanction the sway of human pas- 
sion the angel responds: 


Judge not what is best 
By pleasure, though to Nature seeming meet, 
Created, as thou art, to nobler end 
Holy and pure, conformity divine. 


Adam is next shown how a nation, after an age of conquest, turns 
to luxury and riot. That Milton intended this detailed description 
to represent the course of Roman history is a fair inference; for the 
career of great militarists like Mare Antony is added: 


Those whom last thou saw’st 
In triumph and luxurious wealth, are they 
First seen in acts of prowess eminent 
And great exploits, but of true virtue void; 
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Who having spilt much blood, and done much waste. 
Subduing Nations, and achiev’d thereby 

Fame in the World, high titles, and rich prey, 

Shall change their course to pleasure, ease, and sloth, 
Surfeit, and lust, till wantonness and pride 

Raise out of friendship hostile deeds in Peace. 


Thus from the simplest lessons to the more difficult the angel leads 
his pupil on. 

Since the events after the Flood are revealed not in vision but by 
narrative, the style is less graphic. Possibly it is also more ecom- 
pact and difficult; for Milton passes on now to more complex social 
and political problems that call for explanation. Nimrod, for in- 
stance, the mighty hunter, is introduced at length as the first tyrant; 


One shall rise 
Of proud ambitious heart, who not content 
With fair equality, fraternal state, 
Will arrogate Dominion undeserv’d 
Over his Brethren, and quite dispossess 
Concord and law of Nature from the Earth. 


The permanence and supreme authority of that law of Nature had 
long been recognized by philosophers, and it figured prominently in 
the argument of seventeenth-century republicans. Both it and the 
theory of a contractual origin of kingly power, which Milton pre- 
sented in the Tenure of Kings and Magistrates much as Hooker had 
dealt with it in the Ecclesiastical Polity, underlie Adam’s com- 
ment: 


O execrable Son so to aspire 

Above his Brethren, to himself assuming 
Authority usurpt, from God not giv’n: 
He gave us only over Beast, Fish, fowl 
Dominion absolute; that right we hold 
By his donation; but Man over men 

He made not Lord; such title to himself 
Reserving, human left from human free. 


Call the sentence cumbrous if you will or old fashioned as compared 
with Dryden’s; it is, however, packed with thought and fraught 
with feeling. 

After this Adam is told that true liberty is identical with ‘‘right 
reason,’’ and that laws must for a time impose their restraint upon 
the perverse human will, until a new dispensation comes. Even the 
clergy — and here is about the only distinctly Puritan touch in the 
poem — will prove unfaithful. Finally, with the birth of Christ, a 
new age will be ushered in and the Christian liberty that Milton 
often mentions in his prose will release man from the restraints of 
the old law. A reader of his tracts will at once appreciate how fun- 
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damental all this is in Milton’s thought. But all this, too, Adam 
must know if he is to comprehend the ways of God to man. 

But the revelation, it is said, was designed also to fortify Adam’s 
spirit and to lead him to acquiescence. By learning patience, and to 
temper joy with fear, and to moderate the desires, he could better 
sustain whatever life might bring, be it ‘‘prosperous or adverse.’’ 
Yet he is puzzled by some portions of his lesson and gives way to 
momentary despair. There is little but stern Stoicism in the passage 
quoted above, ‘‘Henceforth I fly not Death.’’ But a more pro- 
nounced despair follows: 


O Visions ill foreseen! better had I 

Liv’d ignorant of future, so had borne 

My part of evil only, each day’s lot 

Enough to bear. 
A word of explanation, though, restores his courage, and he can 
exclaim : 


I revive 
At this last sight, assur’d that Man shall live 
With all the Creatures, and their seed preserve, 


or: 
Now first I find 
Mine eyes true op’ning, and my heart much eas’d. 
Finally, seeing how God brings forth good even from evil, he can 
confess : 


... full of doubt I stand, 
Whether I should repent me now of sin 
By mee done and occasion’d, or rejoice 
Much more, that much more good thereof shall spring. 


In the end, therefore, there is no despair, and the pessimism that 
some have attributed both to Adam and Milton belongs to them 
themselves. 

For the moment turn back to Milton’s description of old age: 


This is old age; but then thou must outlive 
Thy youth, thy strength, thy beauty, which will change 
To wither’d weak and gray. 


Having apparently this in mind Arnold asks in ‘‘Growing Old’’: 


Is it to feel our strength — 

Not our bloom only, but our strength — decay? 
Is it to feel each limb 

Grow stiffer, every function less exact, 

Each nerve more loosely strung? 


Yes, he answers, but it is even more. Then, I infer, Arnold thought 
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of Rabbi Ben Ezra and his belief that life grows better and richer 
with the years that pass. From this, also, Arnold dissents; growing 
old is 


not to see the world 
As from a height, with rapt prophetic eyes, 
And heart profoundly stirred. 


To the old man comes instead a spiritual paralysis, 


When we are frozen up within, and quite 

The phantom of ourselves. 
How different this from Adam’s and Milton’s calm and confident 
final acceptance of the facts of life. 

In somewhat this fashion one may attempt to justify what may 
be nothing more than a fondness of long-standing for this closing 
episode of Paradise Lost. The crisis in the narrative that precedes 
it left so little undetermined that a matter-of-fact person could 
object that the last three books, almost a quarter of the poem, are 
devoted entirely to getting the guilty pair out of the Garden. 
Really, evictions in the seventeenth century, as in the twentieth, 
were more expeditiously effected by merely human agencies. In the 
opening lines of the epic, however, something more than mere story 
was adumbrated. The reader was promised things unattempted yet 
in prose or rhyme and an argument not less but more heroic than 
that of most older epics. For a story already handled many times 
this must necessarily mean the poet’s rising above the mere action 
to a new interpretation of it and seeing in events hardly of the 
conventional epic scope a new significance. Adam in the ninth book 
as an individual met his crisis, failed, and suffered. But Adam in 
what follows stands as the representative of the whole human race, 
watching the events of future history revealed to him as an actual 
participant. The failures and successes of his descendants are im- 
mediate experiences for him, bringing keenly either grief or joy. 
His field is now the world at large, and all the lessons that the race 
has ever learned become his. At least one reader sees much fine 
poetry in many of the details of the narrative and Milton’s cus- 
tomarily firm command of the material as a whole. Much that has 
come to the poet from history, the teachings of old ethical philos- 
ophers, and Christian theologians is gathered to make plain man’s 
true place in the eternal order. Adam apparently leaves the Garden 
with the conviction that his time in the conference has not been ill 
spent. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Coleridge the Talker. A Series of Contemporary Descriptions and Comments 
with a Critical Introduction by Richard W. Armour and Raymond E. Howes. 
Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press, 1940. xvi-+ 480 pp. $4. 

Messrs. Armour and Howes have collected a large number of contemporary 
accounts of Coleridge’s conversation and have thus produced a welcome com- 
panion-volume to Henry Nelson Coleridge’s Table Talk. Besides the familiar 
reports of Hazlitt, Carlyle, Henry Crabb Robinson, etc., they have reprinted 
many unknown or little known descriptions of Coleridge’s manner of conver- 
sation, stray anecdotes, and desultory comments on books and men and ideas. 

The whole large task of collecting, editing and annotating has been done with 

evident competence and ¢are.1 

The book is, however, prefaced by a 98-page introduction which presents a 
strange thesis, elaborated with relentless vigor and offered as a great critical 
discovery. The authors were ‘‘led to the conclusion that Coleridge the talker 
is the essential Coleridge, of whom Coleridge the writer of prose, Coleridge the 

poet, and Coleridge the lecturer are somewhat distorted reflections’’ (p. viii). 

This interpretation, the authors claim, ‘‘projects a unifying concept into the’ 

seeming chaos of his intellectual life. It also offers the key to many difficulties 

presented by his printed works’’ (p. 22). Even ‘‘the bulk of Coleridge’s verse 
reflects not a separate gift for poetry but his fundamental genius for talk’’ 

(p. 48). Actually, all evidence refutes the idea that Coleridge was primarily a 

talker. A cloud of witnesses, many of them quoted by the authors themselves, 

agree that Coleridge was not a good conversationalist, that he ‘‘ soliloquized,’’ 

‘‘preached,’’ ‘‘lectured’’ and even spoke whole dissertations without paying 

attention to his audience. This trait agrees with what the authors themselves 

notice in the Friend and the Biographia Literaria: Coleridge’s inability to 
focus on an audience (p. 28). The view of the authors that Coleridge’s prose- 
style, with its predilection for parentheses, shows the ‘‘talker rather than the 
critic’’ (p. 33) is also false. Coleridge’s prose style is modeled on that of the 
seventeenth century, on the ‘‘loose’’ style of Sir Thomas Browne and similar 
writers who like Coleridge would have defended it as representing ‘‘ thought 
growing,’’ the author thinking while he writes (ef. Morris W. Croll, ‘‘The 

Baroque Style in Prose’’ in Studies in English Philology ... in honor of 

Frederick Klaeber. Minneapolis, 1929). Coleridge’s style is that of a lonely 

meditator and speculative thinker rather than that of a talker. Also Coleridge’s 

poetry does not, of course, support the theory that he was primarily a talker. 

His lasting achievements such as the ‘‘ Ancient Mariner’’ or ‘‘Christabel’’ are 

quite remote from the style of his conversation. The familiar verse from which 

the authors quote in support of their thesis (p. 44) is also far from colloquial. 
1The German poet ‘‘ Holtz’’ (p. 326) should be Ludwig Heinrich Christoph 

Hélty, a member of the Géttinger Hainbund (1748-1776). Coleridge surely 


‘“blustered’’ and did not ‘‘blunder’’ (p. 327) against Seotchmen and French- 
men. 
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Lines such as ‘‘an arborous roof stirr’d by the faint gale of departing May” 
are rather an illustration of Coleridge’s conviction of a fundamental distine. 
tion between poetry and prose which he has upheld so vigorously against Words- 
worth’s attempt to blur their boundaries. 

But even if it were true that Coleridge’s prose and poetry are clooquial and 
that Coleridge was a fine conversationalist, no ‘‘key’’ to anything would be 
offered. The most brilliant talk is ephemeral, momentary, inchoate, fragmentary 
and hence inartistic, and to exalt its records (themselves the barest fragments) 
to the essential and primary means a reversal of all critical values. The author’s 
works, instead of being ordered according to the degree of their organization 
with the most highly concentrated poetry and the most closely knit philosophical 
argument on the top of the scale, are made to appear mere ‘‘ distorted reflec. 
tions’’ or even the ‘‘embalming’’ (p. 97) of talk. But Coleridge should be 
judged by his best poetry, criticism and philosophical speculation, and the 
‘‘table talk’’ derives all its interest from the light it throws on the work, 
Without the printed work nobody would care for Coleridge today and even 
Messrs. Armour and Howes would never have become interested in the docu- 
ments they have collected. The descriptions of Coleridge’s manner of conversa- 
tion are of little more significance than the descriptions of the acting of actors, 
and the critical comments add only bits to what we know of Coleridge’s 
opinions from his printed works. The finished work of art or system of thought 
is the center of literary and philosophical studies, while records of conversa- 
tions, letters and diaries furnish only auxiliary materials for their compre- 
hension. 


University of Iowa. RENE WELLEK 


The Works of Edmund Spenser, A Variorum Edition. The Minor Poems, Vol- 
ume 1. Charles Grosvenor Osgood and Henry Gibbons Lotspeich, Special 
Editors. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1943. Pp. x + 734. 

This is the first of two volumes allotted to the minor poems in the Variorum 
Edition of Spenser that is now nearing completion. In form and general plan 
it resembles the six volumes of the Faerie Queene previously published. There 
are the critically established text, the notes of various commentators, and, in 
the appendices, the opinions of the leading critics on some of the most im- 
portant problems raised by the poems. On six poems so diverse in form, spirit, 
and style much interesting material can be so gathered and must needs be 
gathered. In places the effect is somewhat perplexing; for on some points the 
opinions differ widely and no conclusion is reached. Left puzzled in this way 
a reader’s best recourse is to turn to the text itself; or often a cautionary note 
by the Editor himself is of assistance. Equally useful would be a few additional 
cross references in the notes. For example, the formal rhetorical features of 
‘*Daphnaida’’ are discussed in one place and those of the ‘‘Doleful Lay’’ in 
another, the excerpt in each case being from Mr. H. D. Rix’s monograph, and 
it is essential to connect them. Only by taking the volume as a whole can its 
wealth of material be appreciated. One looks forward eagerly to the coming 
of the second volume with the assurance that it will be edited with the same 
scrupulous care. —E.N. 8. T. 








